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the railroads said— “SHOW US e 


...AND WE DID! 





Three thousand railroad executives inspected a Brake-X 
truck from this car at the Allied Convention in Chicago last 
month. What they saw was the talk of the show—a freight 
car truck in perfect mechanical condition, showing less than 
1/8” wear to brake shoes after 25,000 miles of continuous, 


high speed service. 


Single disc mechanical braking for freight cars is gaining 
faster acceptance in the industry than any development in 
the past 50 years. Watch the railroads and private car lines 
who will soon join the growing roster of Brake-X users. For 


complete specifications write in for the new Bulletin X-102. 











BUFFALO BRAKE BEAM COMPANY 


First with the Newest in Freight Car Braking 


NEW YORK BUFFALO HAMILTON, ONT. 

















Rugged steel body contains fuel and combustion chambers, self-closing filler cap keeps out dirt and moisture, sliding cover regulates size and height of 
flame. Fianges prevent scorching of ties, shield flame from wind. 


When winter comes, use Winter Kings 


The Winter King switch heater is a compact little 
unit designed to fit easily between the ties and 
under the rails. Kerosene-burning, it furnishes a 
friendly orange flame which melts the snow as it 
falls. The 11% gal fuel chamber is sufficient for from 
9 to 15 hours of operation, depending on the easily- 
adjusted size of the flame. 

Fuel can be added while the Winter King is in 
operation, and one man can care for as many as 
100 units, if they are not too widely scattered. 
Completely self-contained, the Winter King can be 
easily moved to any location, and requires no look- 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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ing-after, other than an occasional refilling with fuel. 

Now is the time to be sure you have plenty of 
Winter Kings ready for the first fall of snow. Their 
low first cost is hard to beat, and their dependable 
operation is a prime reason for their growing popu- 
larity. A Bethlehem representative will be glad to 
discuss the Winter King switch heater in detail. You 
can reach him through any Bethlehem sales office. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


pETH lewey 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by 
Bethlehem Pacific Coust Stee! Corporation 
Export Distributor: Bethlehem Stee! Export Corporation 
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An old hand at railroading! 


The first Teletype page printer — field-tested on a railroad — helped 
broaden the scope of railroad communications. Teletype 
equipment has had a big part in the daily operations 

of many American railroads ever since. 


Today — as we serve the railroads in countless ways — 
we're proud to be a part of this vital industry. Proud, too, 
of our close cooperation with railroad men everywhere. 


Our help in solving railroad communication problems 
is always available. You’re welcome to visit us, 

or write to Mr. I. C. Zager, Railroad Communication 
Consultant, Teletype Corp., Dept. RA10, 

4100 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago 39, Illinois. 


TELETYPE CORPORATION 
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Federal role in Symes plan feared .................cccccsccssesee eeeeeteneeeens 


Shippers, seeing the scheme as a sure way to socialization of the 
railroads, favor some sort of privately financed car pool to solve 
periodic car shortages for their own and the railroads’ benefit. 





PAR-TPGMEENT MIGITIADO Urged .................0...0..eccsece sescseccsescsseseess 


ICC Commissioner Hutchinson and Congressman Oren Harris 
say that integrated, “across the board” transportation systems 
may solve the railroad’s problems and fulfill the future’s traffic 
demands. 


TT ii aiaicsscivecisnesvckcesccisse seintadecessesiores p.15 


Running on a treadmill, more or less, because great strides in 
technological and management progress haven’t yet put them 
in the clear, the railroads are a good bet for the future, DL&W 
President Shoemaker contends. 
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500 RAILWAY EXPRESS CARS 
“HY-ROLL” 45,500,000 


\ 
CAR i Ka al Iyotook! 


EXPRESS. AGENCY 
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Since August, 1955, five hundred Railway Express 
3 Key Reasons Why Hy-Rolls Are cars like the one pictured above have averaged 130 


Se Dependable and Economical miles per day on HYATT Hy-Roll Bearings. This 


8 ile ¢ P 
The Hy-Roll design is the culmination of HYATT’S experience adds up to 91,000 miles per car as of June, 1957, or a 


baie ; ; ages and t 500,0 é *s—all without a 

in building more time-tested, straight cylindrical roller bear- grand total of 45,500,000 car miles. al , 

; hotbox or bearing failure of any kind. When you 

ings than any other maker. It has three key features: : Se 
compare your average car mileage per hotbox with 


Straight cylindrical rollers provide greater this record, you'll see why it pays to standardize on 
load-carrying capacity and longer life. Hyatt Hy-Roll Bearings! 


And there’s even more to the story, because Hyatt 


@ Fewer parts sim lify maintenance. : . : 
i r Hy-Rolls virtually do away with costly maintenance, 











3B Generous race flanges absorb lateral thrusts. inspections and lubrication. They require a mini- 
mum of attention and only infrequent lubrication. 

No fitting adjustments are necessary ... Hyatts have 

GM fewer parts than other roller bearings ... and they 

Another (ais! save on upkeep costs because of such extra-sturdy 


features as forged races of the finest high-nickel steel. 
contribution Remember —friction-type bearings mean higher 


t i d costs... more delays. Hyatt Hy-Rolls mean savings, 
hh tahiti and best of all, dependability! Hyatt Bearings Divi- 


progress sion, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, N.J. 
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Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, seven months 





a RP $6,106,484,249 

SOO scipeansthns cake 6,043,558,324 
Operating expenses, seven months 

TO ws kad cars ee eave $4,805,911,027 

ne, SRE Pe: 4,691,148,995 
Taxes, seven months 

TU ass AG ee ee seers $627,112,171 

ne See RE eres 628,802,047 
Net railway operating income, seven months 

a eS rere $518,790,232 

FORE Accesses eewel eae 573,230,686 
Net income esti d, seven h 

i a re ee ae $395,000,000 

SN cin bv SheMeen ook 447,000,000 
Average price 20 railroad stocks 

Geteber 13,1997 ....... 79.65 

October 2, 1956 ...... 93.61 


Carloadings revenue freight 
Thirty-eight weeks, 1957 26,396,945 
Thirty-eight weeks, 1956 27,348,482 
Average daily freight car surplus 


Wk. ended Sept. 28, 1957 19,682 

Wk. ended Sept. 29, 19546 3,747 
Average daily freight car shortage 

Wk. ended Sept. 28, 1957 1,485 

Wk. ended Sept. 29, 1956 18,951 
Freight cars on order 

September 1, 1957 .... 79,258 

September 1, 1956 ..... 122,870 
Freight cars delivery 

Eight months, 1957 .... 67,894 

Eight months, 1956 .... 43,897 

aa 
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Short and Significant 





Political interference stymies the railroads . . . 


when they try to use normal business principles in meeting com- 
mutation problems, ERPC Chairman David I. Mackie said in a 
recent address. Backing up his remarks with charts illustrating 
off-hour commutation overhead, he said it’s one thing to recognize 
that passenger service loses money, something else when a regu- 
latory body forecasts that it can’t make a profit. 


Southern roads agree to 132% increase 


in mail pay rates, settling with Post Office. Retroactive to Septem- 
ber 1, the boost is subject to ICC approval and would add $3 
million a year to southern lines’ mail pay. Western roads recently 
settled for a 7% hike; eastern case is still pending. 


‘Widespread and cynical disregard . . . 


of basic safety rules’ by some trucking operators has been as- 
sailed by Harry I. Kirk, president of the American Automobile 
Association. His ire was touched off by the recent train-truck 
collision at Thamesville, Ont., in which cyanide pellets spilled 
from the cargo endangered lives in the community. Mr. Kirk goes 
on to applaud ICC action against truckers charged with excessive 
safety violations and calls the truck inspection findings (Rail- 
way Age, Sept. 23, p. 6) “a hair-raising situation.” 


Treasury department pulled out the dictionary and... 


came up with a detailed definition of “commutation ticket.” Such 
tickets are exempt from transportation tax but only, says Treas- 
ury, if they are for 10 or more trips, are sold at cut rates, are 
to be used primarily by passengers making daily trips between 
two points regularly served by the carrier, and are valid only 
for the bearer’s use. 


Trainmen’s AFL-CIO bid approved . . . 


A request for affiliation from the independent Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen has been approved by the AFL-CIO Execu- 
tive Council (Railway Age, August 26, 1957, p. 6). 


Truckers worry, too . 
Top executives in the trucking field, meeting in Chicago, predict 
a boom in the industry by 1970. But, even as railroad men, the 
truckers are given to worried glances ahead. The main problems: 
labor restrictions and rising costs which the industry can’t seem 
to meet with rate increases. 


New Jersey & New York reorganization held up. . . 


Recently profitable operations by the debtor line, and matters 
still in the courts, have prompted the ICC to turn down the 
NJ&NY reorganization plan. It also deferred the Erie’s applica- 
tion to acquire the NJ&NY properties. 


PHOTO CREDIT—Picture at top of page 20 used by courtesy of Business Week. 











We ais SOLID BEARINGS and R-S JOURNAL STOPS 


the ideal combination for 


YEARS OF LOW COST 


TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE na 





Records prove you get the best possible 
bearing performance for lowest 
investment and maintenance 

with R-S Journal Stops and 

low-cost Solid Bearings 


ive March 20th all bearings on both ends of SL-SF 
#96082 were removed for inspection after over 
5 years of continuous service. This was the original 
test car equipped with R-S Journal Stops. One end 
had been equipped with Stops on December, 1951; 
the other had no Stops . . . but was identical in every 
other respect. 

All four bearings on the Journal Stop end showed 
only slight end wear and perfect bearing area on the 
lining surfaces, and were reapplied for further serv- 
ice! As of March 21, 1957, these bearings had been 
in service for 63 months, with approximately 155,000 
miles of travel. All bearings from the end not equipped 
with Stops showed normal wear after only 11 months 
and had to be replaced. The Magnus solid journal 








bearings and R-S Journal Stops from the original test 
car are shown in the unretouched photos above. 

Now, more than 5,000 cars are R-S Journal Stop 
equipped — in 78,000,000 car miles have averaged 
better than 6,000,000 miles per hot box from all 
causes. 

Bearing-wear records like these are possible because 
Stops eliminate the major cause of bearing trouble — 
excessive fore-and-aft movement of the journal within 
the box. Excessive axle displacement is positively pre- 
vented, Bearing, wedge and lubricator stay in place 
all the time — assuring an uninterrupted oil film. 

For complete information on R-S Journal Stops, 
write to Magnus Metal Corporation, 111 Broadway, 
New York 6; or 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 


Solid Bearings 





MAGNUS METAL CORPORATION Subsidiary of NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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Federal Role in Symes Plan Feared 


Shippers see it as a springboard to railroad nationalization — Prefer 
private capital for car pool—Something is needed, they agree, to solve 
car supply problem. 


The nation’s shippers, opposed by and 
large to the “Symes Plan,” appear ready 
to back some alternative equipment- 
producing scheme—so long as the gov- 
ernment is not a party to it. 

They recognize the railroads’ plight— 
not enough cash to meet peak traffic needs 
—and they see also their own interests 
benefiting from a consistent 12-months- 
a-year car supply. 

They want no part, however, of govern- 
ment intrusion into the situation, largely 
because they fear that any degree of fed- 
eral participation will lead further to con- 
trol by Washington, even nationalization 
of the railroads. 

How strongly shippers feel on the sub- 
ject is indicated by the results of a poll 
conducted by Railway Freight Traffic, 
sister publication of Railway Age. Only 
six of 38 industrial traffic spokesmen re- 
sponding to the poll gave unqualified 
support to Pennsylvania President James 
M. Symes’ proposal to have a federal 
agency purchase railroad rolling stock for 
lease to the roads (Railway Age, July 29, 
p. 21>. 

Conditional endorsement of the plan 
came from two of the traffic men, while 
29 voted flatly against it. Qualified op- 
position came from one man who sug- 
gested that the government might buy and 
maintain equipment needed for national 
emergencies—above and beyond the fleet 
needed for the railroads’ normal traffic. 

He said it would be unfair to expect 
railroads to acquire and maintain this 
surplus fleet. He rejected the idea, how- 
ever, that anyone but the railroads should 
have the basic responsibility of providing 
an adequate supply of cars to accom- 
modate normal traffic. 

Nearly one quarter of the traffic men 
who voiced opinions on the subject— 
including some on both sides of the Symes 
plan fence—indicated they would prefer 
some type of private equipment pool not 
involving government intrusion. 

Inability of the railroads “to cope with 
the problem” was given as the reason for 
one vote for the Symes proposal. This was 
backed up by another comment that the 
plan “would give the railroads more and 
better cars to ioad”—thus the ability to 
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handle more traffic and make more 
money. 

A “better shake” for smaller railroads 
was also cited by one of the Symes plan 
advocates who said the smaller lines 
would get “equal opportunity to take ad- 
vantage of money available for car sup- 
ply.” 

The plan’s potential as a means ior the 
railroads to counter the advantages other 
transport modes enjoy as a result of sub- 
sidies and inequitable regulation was cited 


by W. J. La Luzerne of the Green Bay, 
Wis., Association of Commerce. 

The opposition keynote was sounded by 
R. A. Eldridge, Republic Steei’s general 
traffic manager. He said establishment of 
the federal equipment agency “would be 
opening the door to the possibility of 
government ownership in the near future.” 

“If the railroad industry is to survive as 
a free enterprise, shippers and carriers 
must solve this problem without any help 
from the government,” stated E. J. Davis, 
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Frisco Installs Its First Welded Rail 


Six miles of welded rail—the road’s first 
—is shown going into the Kansas City- 
Birmingham main line of the Frisco north 
of Amory, Miss. The Frisco wants to take 
1 look at the long rail sections from a 
stability and performance standvoint. The 
Amory site was chosen partially because 
the track is straight for several miles. 
The welding plant, which uses Linde Com- 
pany oxy-acetylene equipment, was set 


up at Amory to weld 18 standard lengths 
of 132-lb rail into continuous strings. The 
welded sections were transported in a 
train of 19 gondola cars from which the 
ends were removed. A flat car at the end 
of the train carried specially developed 
rollers through which the rail moved as 
the train was pulled out from un/er it. 
Plans for more welded rail are in the 
Frisco’s budget for 1958. 





Caterpillar Tractor’s director of traffic. “If 
this federal agency comes into being, it is 
only a matter of time until they will be 
handling distribution of cars and telling 
the shipper how to route his freight, which 
is another step down the road toward 
ultimate government ownership of the 
railroads.” 

“Just another step leading to socialism 
through government control,” of which 
there is already “too much,” echoed an- 
other man. Still another stated that private 
enterprise could do the same job cheaper. 

W. G. Burnette of the Lynchburg, Va.. 
raffic Bureau, said the Symes plan won't 
right a condition which can be cor- 
rected only “by increased volume of traf- 


fic.” To which another poll-respondent 
added: “Realistic pricing methods and 
improved service is the answer.” 

Some opposition to the plan came on 
mere fundamental grounds—that the gov- 
ernment simply doesn’t belong in such 
activities. 

Further objection was based on the 
argument that the railroads, by putting 
themselves in the position of accepting a 
subsidy, weaken their traditional stand 
against the inequities of subsidies being 
given to their competitors. What’s to stop 
truckers, pipe lines and barge operators 
from asking “in” on the same plan, some 
shippers asked. (To this, Mr. Symes had 
made no objection in proposing the car- 








Watching Washington with Waiter Taft 


e ANTITRUST CLEARANCE which Congress has specifically accorded 
Section 22 quotations applies only to such quotations to the federal govern- 
ment. No reference to discounts given to state and local governments is 
made in the new law which was enacted after a federal district court ruled, on 
an airline’s complaint, that the antitrust immunity conferred by Section 5a 
does not apply to “concerted” Section 22 quotations. 


e THE RAILROAD APPEAL from that court ruling, however, is based 
on a contention that Section Sa already provided full clearance for all rate- 
making procedures, including those out of which Section 22 quotations come. 
On that basis, the new legislation merely spelled out more specifically a part 
of what was already the law. 


e TRUCK SIZE AND WEIGHT STUDIES called for by the Highway 
Act of 1956 will reach the road-test stage in about a year. That’s the present 
prospect, as seen by Commissioner C. D. Curtiss of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, who estimates the tests will cost $22 million. Meanwhile, Commis- 
sioner Curtiss has his bureau studying “the economics involved in the road- 
vehicle relation” in order to “round out information needed to make recom- 
mendations covering vehicle dimensions and weights.” 


e CLEARER GUIDES as to what is expected of carriers in the way of 
proof in rate cases is a matter receiving active ICC consideration. Commis- 
sioner Freas, chairman of the commission’s principal rate division, has 
revealed that one suggested approach is a proposal that the commission 
indicate what it expects by issuing a notice, or something in the nature of 
case-preparation aids. 


e SEAWAY CONTROL will remain with the Army for the time being. 
Presidential Assistant Sherman Adams has so advised Senator Potter of 
Michigan, who protested a proposed transfer of the St. Lawrence Develop- 
ment Corporation from the Department of Defense to the Department of 
Commerce. The senator’s objection to Commerce was based on what he 
called that department’s responsibility for “the welfare of the railroads,” 
which “fought the Seaway act” and are “still out to get the Seaway.” 


e DANGEROUS TRUCKS comprise about 12% of all such vehicles 
now operating on the highways. The ICC’s Bureau of Motor Carriers has 
figured it that way on the basis of road checks conducted this year. The 
bureau’s assistant director, Herbert Qualls, has called upon trucking-company 
managements to improve maintenance with a view to achieving better com- 
pliance with commission regulations. 
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lease plan for the majority of eastern rail- 
roads. ) 

Mr. Symes had also argued that his 
proposal would forestall nationalization of 
the railroads, a consequence that might 
develop, he noted, if the railroads have 
to continue to operate under present con- 
ditions. 

Considerable shipper support for some 
type of privately operated and financed 
equipment agency is evident, however. 

“If the plan is sound,” one shipper 
asked, “why can’t an agency be created 
with capital from major engine and car 
builders, steel producers, etc., with a non- 
government agency leasing the equip- 
ment?” 

Another shipper said he liked every- 
thing about the scheme except its tie-up 
with Washington. 

A stock company of carriers and build- 
ers to which carriers would turn over 
their equipment in exchange for capital 
stock was suggested by A. C. Roy, Penn- 
sylvania Glass Sand traffic director. 

“By sale of additional stock and a fed- 
eral loan,” he said, this agency could 
arrange for purchase, rehabilitation and 
repair of all cars, and rent them to car- 
riers on a per diem basis. This would lead, 
he said, to elimination of carriers’ car 
building and repair shops and duplicated 
car record work. 

Another traffic man called for an “ex- 
ploration . . . from the angle of a rail- 
road-owned equipment pool for rent or 
lease to those carriers deficient in their 
immediate need of any category of equip- 
ment at any particular time.” 

“There is a definite need for a better 
means of enabling railroads to obtain 


No Recession in Sight 


Periods of economic consolidation or 
stocktaking are not to be interpreted as 
signalling the beginning of a_ business 
recession, Donald Gordon, Canadian Na- 
tional president, recently told the Cana- 
dian Club of New York. Mr. Gordon 
(above, left), is shown with John H. 
Clough, president of the Club. 
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YOUNGSTOWN 


PROUDLY ANNOUNCES THE BUILDING OF THE 


2,000, OOOTH Box car DOOR 


FOR THE 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 





THE 2,000,000TH BOX CAR DOOR 
BUILT BY YOUNGSTOWN IN JUNE, 1957 


THE YOUNGSTOWN STEEL DOOR CO. 


CAMEL COMPANY LIMITED + CAMEL SALES COMPANY 


Cleveland + Chicago - New York + #£Youngstown 
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BROWNHOIST Diesel powered 


7. oe 
railroad cranes help insure 










improved service on 


America’s railroads 









In any extensive Dieselization program, 
cost-minded railroad men include BROWN- 
HOIST Diesel-powered railroad wrecking 
cranes. Designed especially for railroad 
service, these powerful, efficient BROWN- 
HOIST units help keep costs down. Their 
engineering simplifies operation and main- 










tenance, their rugged construction insures 
long life. Capacities from 80 to 250 tons. 
Consult a BROWNHOIST representative or 
write us today for complete information. 







INDUSTRIAL BROWNHOIST CORPORATION 


BROWNHOIST MATERIALS 

HANDLING EQUIPMENT BAY CITY, MICHIGAN DISTRICT OFFICES: New York, 180 
GIVES A LIFT TO Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chicago, Denver, San Francisco, 

AMERICAN INDUSTRY Montreal ¢ AGENCIES: Detroit, Birmingham, Houston [faw-leas | 
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equipment” in the opinion of H. H. 
Horton, general traffic manager of the 
General Baking Company. He said the 
Symes plan should be resorted to only 
after “all other possible means have been 


All-Transport Marriage Urged 


: 


explored and found to be less attractive.’ 

if the plan is good enough for the gov- 
ernment, it should be equally attractive to 
private capital, R. G. Scearce, Apple 
Growers Association traffic manager, 


Great common carrier systems offering ‘across-the-board 
service’ may be answer to future transportation demands, 
say ICC’s Hutchinson and Oren Harris of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee. 


“Complete combination of services with 
all existing modes of transportation is the 
real key” to the railroad future, Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioner Everett 
Hutchinson declared last week. 

He told the Short Line Association at 
New Orleans that railroads, as the domi- 
nant transport form, should initiate the in- 
tegration of “a functional, flexible sys- 
tem rather than a collection of separate, 
exclusive parts.” 

As an example of what he had in mind, 
the commissioner noted that “for the most 
part, railroads have been reluctant to 
make joint rates and through-routes ar- 
rangements” with truckers. Not more 
than two roads, he said, have “gone 
against the tide of industry policy” to set 
up such agreeements. 

“Common sense and their own self-in- 
terest would seem to suggest that railroads 
publish more such rates. It would mean 
further substantial gains for the industry. 
it would provide flexibility where none 
exists and generate new traffic at numer- 
ous inland points. 

“Leadership is needed,” Mr. Hutchinson 
said, for the kind of coordinated system 
he advocated. He called attention to the 
“more than 20 million acres of land” the 
railroads own—a fourth of which he said 
is connected in private rights of way link- 
ing the major cities. 

“This is a tremendously valuable, almost 
irreplacable asset for the industry and the 
nation,” Mr. Hutchinson stated. “Its im- 
portance is not confined to use in rail 
transportation and it should not be so lim- 
ited. 

“Coordinated service utilizing this vast 
asset more fully should be the industry’s 
aim now. This is the right track and 
I would remind you that the ICC has 
encouraged this approach from the very 
beginning.” He went on to cite advantages 
to be had from such “progressive steps 
toward coordination” as substituted mo- 
tor for rail service, and piggyback, and 
added: 

“The coordination effort should provide 
encouragement for new facilities such as 
liquid products lines, ‘slurry’ lines, and 
conveyor or ‘rubber railroads.’ Traffic pat- 
terns might change as a result of stepped- 
up coordination of services but the long- 
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range effect would be more efficient, more 
economical transportation.” 

“The railroads must help themselves,” 
the commissioner declared. “The future 
depends more on what the industry does 
than on what the regulatory agencies do, 
and I would remind you that there are 
now no restrictions against the joint use 
of facilities in providing transportation 
service. Present limitations are on owner- 





maintained. On the other hand, he 
warned, “if it is too risky for private 
enterprise to undertake, there is no place 
for the government, using public money, 
in such an enterprise.” 


for Rails 


ship, not on service, and these are limited.” 

Mr. Hutchinson said he recognizes that 
ICC regulatory powers over railroads were 
granted when no-longer-existent monopoly 
conditions prevailed. He said the com- 
mission has been “very realistic” in en- 
couraging today’s “terrific competition” 
between transport modes, adding this 
should be considered a “sign of strength, 
not weakness.” 

Disclaiming any ideas that the country 
“owes a debt” to the railroads for their 
historic role, Mr. Hutchinson went on to 
say that the railroads recently “have done 
more by way of modernization and im- 
provement than in any comparable 
period.” 

“By and large, roads that have applied 





Cincinnati Tour Includes University Students 


A new twist in the “Civic Train Tour” 
was adopted recently by the Railroad 
Community Committee of Greater Cin- 
cinnati, which invited a group of college 
students interested in industrial manage- 


ment to take an inspection ride of the 
area along with some 250 civic and busi- 
ness leaders. Two of the students are 
shown getting some off-campus instruc- 
tion from two of the business men. 
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‘Junior Train Artist’ Contest Won by 10-Year-Old 


First prize in a New York Central contest 
for “junior train artists” was Ellen Silber- 
berg (second from left), of New York City. 
Ellen, 10, is shown being congratulated by 
her sixth-grade classmates at a Manhat- 
tan public school. The young artist was 
awarded a $25 government savings bond 


the scientific advances are well off, profits 
are up, and some lines are enjoying their 
best years. To the poorly situated lines 
and those not well managed these innova- 
tions are having little to do with the bot- 
tom line of the operating statement. 

“We see a railroad industry that is as 
strong as circumstances will make possible 

-a railroad industry with a future that 
will be as bright as its glorious past if con- 
cepts of buffalo and Indian days are cast 
out of industry thinking.” 

Other speakers at the Short Lines meet- 
ing included Major General E.C.R. Lasher 
who discussed the objectives of the Mili- 
tary Traffic Management Agency which he 
heads, and T. M. Healy, management 
member, Railroad Retirement Board, who 
reported on the RRB’s operations through 
June 30 and on the status of pending 
legislation. 

Great common carrier systems offering 
“across-the-board service’ may well be 
the answer to future transportation de- 
mands, Representative Oren Harris, chair- 
man of the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, told last week’s 
Associated Traffic Clubs of American 
Convention in Dallas, Tex. He said that 
“the transportation demands of the ‘new 
era’ clearly will be such that they can be 
met only through full coordination of all 
the media of transport into a unified serv- 
ice which offers maximum efficiency in 
transport and the full exploitation of our 
country’s economic potential.” 

This might best be achieved, he de- 
clared, through “integration of all media” 
into common carrier organizations “where 
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by Miss Helen Loring, NYC supervisor 
of hostesses, during special ceremonies at 
the school, for her crayon drawing of 
West Point (displayed on the easel). Some 
500 youngsters from 19 states, Puerto 
Rico, Canada and the Panama Canal Zone 
took part in the contest. 


shippers have available to them in one 
source the type, quantity and combina- 
tions of service most appropriate, con- 
venient and consistent with their needs.” 

Under such a setup, the Arkansas 
Democrat told the ATC convention, 
“allocation of traffic among the various 
modes of transportation would be made 
primarily by the actions of hard-headed, 
competent management upon the basis of 
the service which each could do best or 
most economically, rather than by ship- 
pers on the basis of service considera- 
tions or competitive pricing, or by some 
regulatory agency directly or indirectly 
exercising some opinion as to the theoreti- 
cal economic advantage each might 
possess.” 

Rep. Harris pointed out that, in the 
past, there have been certain examples of 
commonly controlled rail-coastal water 
service, air-rail service, rail-bus-truck op- 
eration. Recently, he noted, “we have 
had a noteworthy example of a railroad 
engaged in operating a petroleum pipe 
line.” 

The Commerce Committee chairman 
described himself as “extremely ‘bullish’ ” 
on transportation in the future. He pointed 
to forecasts of tremendous population 
growth as indicative of continuing growing 
demand for transportation. And, he added, 
“I have been forcibly struck by the fact 
that as our country has grown, so has the 
demand for transportation, not only in 
total, but it has grown per capita,” from 
2,000 inter-city freight ton-miles in 1900 
to 4,500 before World War II and to 8,000 
per capita in 1956. 





“If this same phenomena continues,” he 
said, “the transportation demand in the 
next 18 years will not be solely 36% 
more, resulting from a 36% augmented 
population, but will be a figure gigantically 
in excesss of that.” 


Meyer Was ICC’s Witness 


In Passenger Deficit Case 


Professor John Meyer of Harvard Uni- 
versity made his presentation in the ICC’s 
passenger deficit inquiry at the commis- 
sion’s invitation. It was reported erro- 
neously in Railway Age, Sept. 30, p. 10, 
that he was a railroad witness at a recent 
hearing when he introduced a study of 
avoidable passenger service costs prepared 
by the Aeronautical Research Foundation. 


Sante Fe Asks Open Meeting 


On Union Shop Dispute 


Santa Fe Chairman Fred G. Gurley 
and President E. S. Marsh have offered 
to take directly to railroad employees, at 
open meetings, the company’s position on 
the current union shop dispute. 

The road’s two top officers proposed 
the meeting in a letter sent to all Santa 
Fe non-operating employees following an 
apparent deadlock in efforts to mediate 
the management-union differences (Rail- 
way Age, Sept. 9, p. 15). 

Messrs. Gurley and Marsh pointed out 
that the dispute is still pending before the 
National Mediation Board, “but informa- 
tion reaching us within the past day or 
two is to the effect that a strike ballot is 
being spread on the Santa Fe [and] cer- 
tain so-called ‘teams’ of labor representa- 
tives coming from other railroads, as well 
as from the Santa Fe, are to cover the 
Santa Fe in an effort to secure votes in 
favor of a strike.” 

Santa Fe also told non-operating em- 
ployees that it had offered to accept the 
Eastern Lines Agreement and the Atlantic 
Coast Line Memorandum in connection 
with the union shop talks, providing that 
agreement could be reached on the prin- 
ciple that “the dues, initiation fees or 
assessments required as a condition of em- 
ployment will not be used for the support 
of a political candidate, party or com- 
mittee, or for the advancement of politi- 
cal ideologies.” 

This proposal, Santa Fe said, was re- 
jected by the unions; and “although they 
made no counter-proposal, they did make 
the inquiry whether the Santa Fe would 
be willing to add to the agreement the 
following clause: ‘The funds of the car- 
rier will not be used for the support of 
a political candidate, party or committee, 
or to defeat legislation that the organiza- 
tions may submit for the benefit of rail- 
way employees.’ ” 

This, Chairman Gurley and President 
Marsh declared, “was unacceptable.” 

“Our proposal,” they said, “has to do 
only with funds collected ‘as a condition 
of employment.’ It relates only to the 
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question of discharging men from the serv- 
ice who do not want to pay for the sup- 
port of any political candidate, any politi- 
cal party, or any political committee, or 
for the advancement of political ideol- 
ogies. 

“The inquiry made of us clearly goes 
to the control of company funds. While 
the Santa Fe does not make political con- 
tributions, it does, in the interests of its 
stockholders, its patrons and its employees, 
on occasion oppose unsound and some- 
times irresponsible legislative proposals. 
It must always be remembered it cannot 
coerce anybody into buying stock or to 
supply funds for any purpose either by 
making contributions ‘a condition of em- 
ployment’ or otherwise. One does not “dis- 
charge’ stockholders for any reason.” 


Pickup-Delivery Service 
For Air Cargo Proposed 


Air freight service operating on a door- 
to-door (rather than airport-to-airport) 
basis has been proposed by a top United 
Air Lines officer. 

R. L. Mangold, UAL manager of air 
cargo sales, said incorporation of pickup 
and delivery service into air freight opera- 
tions would permit the industry to offer 
“the improved ground service needed to 
match the vastly improved air service 
coming with the jet age.” 

Mr. Mangold predicted air cargo will 
make up 25% of the industry’s gross 
operating revenues within 10 years—as 
against the 7% freight revenues repre- 
sented last year. 


New England Transit Committee 
Favors Rate-Making Freedom 


In New England, the Governors’ Com- 
mittee on Public Transportation has 
recommended that railroads be given 
greater freedom in rate-making to meet 
competition from other forms of transpor- 
tation. The committee also favors “in- 
centive rates” (to induce heavier loading 
of cars); and multiple-carload rates. The 
committee believes that contract rates—or 
“agreed charges’—should be considered, 
not only for application by railroads but 
by other common carriers as well. 

The committee doesn’t like flat per- 
centage rate increases “‘across the board,‘” 
as tending unduly to increase the “spread” 
in rates between long-haul and short-haul 
shippers, to the disadvantage of the for- 
mer. The excise tax of 10% on passenger 
fares and 30% on freight charges is con- 
sidered to be discriminatory against for- 
hire carriers—hence should be removed. 

On the subject of motor carrier rate- 
making, the committee strongly supports 
the classification and class rate structure 
of the New England motor carriers— 
based on cost characteristics of truck 
transportation—as opposed to truck classi- 
fication and rates in other territories, 


where the basis is the railroad rate struc- 
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British Express Train Makes Record Run 


All records for regularly scheduled runs 
between Glasgow and London were broken 
recently when the “Caledonian,” British 
Railways crack express, made the 401- 
mile journey in 387 minutes. The 8-coach 


ture. The committee would relax the rate 
regulation of common carriers by high- 
way, just as it would regulation of rail- 
road rates. 

The recommendations of the committee 
are based on findings of a study of truck 
rates by Professor Robert A. Nelson of 


train, says G. F. Luther, resident vice- 
president for the railways in North 
America, beat the record of 390 minutes 
held by the pre-war “Coronation Scot,” 
and cut its own schedule 13 minutes. 


the University of Washington; and of 
railroad rates by Professor Martin L. Lin- 
dahl of Dartmouth College. The report 
is published by the Governors’ Committee 
on Public Transportation, with headquar- 
ters at 1137 Statler Building, Boston 16 
Mass. 


‘Don't Write Railroads Off’ 


The industry still has great potentialities, despite roadblocks 
put in its path by state authorities and the ICC, Shoemaker 


tells the Great Lakes Board. 


The railroad industry has been running 
a pretty hard foot-race without quite pass- 
ing the next milepost, says P. M. Shoe- 
maker, president of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western. 

Despite the industry’s record of basic 
change and fundamental progress, Mr. 
Shoemaker told a meeting of the Great 
Lakes Regional Advisory Board in Buffalo, 
N.Y., the fact remains that an objective 
evaluation of the railroads’ situation leads 
to the following broad conclusions: 

1. The railroad industry, particularly 
in the east, is finding more difficulty in 
translating a reasonable proportion of 
gross into net income than at any time in 
its history; and, 2. The railroad industry 
is not satisfactorily meeting, service-wise, 
the present-day requirements of the ship- 
ping public. 






“Let’s face the fact that whereas great 
pressures have brought great economies,” 
Mr. Shoemaker said, “our present status 
has not been accomplished without some 
injury to service, and that is hurting the 
railroads in their competitive job. The 
present situation is as great a challenge to 
railroad management as we have ever had. 
lt is a challenge which we must success- 
fully meet— and we will.” 

Sometimes, when service and pricing 
seem to be momentarily out of balance, 
the Lackawanna president continued, there 
is a tendency to come to broadly pessi- 
mistic conclusions. However, “no thought- 
ful and responsible traffic manager, who 
recognizes the basic cost comparison in 
the manufacture of transportation by the 
various modes thereof, will write off the 
railroad industry in making decisions with 
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respect to plant expansion, plant loca- 
tion and in interpreting transportation in 
distribution planning. 

“Neither the user nor the manufacturer 
of commercial transportation is meeting 
his responsibility, to his own country or 
to the industrial future of our nation, if 
he be guilty of the irresponsibility of short- 
range planning and thinking and action. 
There are many justifications for long- 
range confidence in the railroad industry. 
We exist and can carry out an evolution 
into better service only as a reasonable 
continuity of current income makes it 
economically possible. You men : 
know this and have shown that you know 
it. This understanding is one of the many 
reasons why I can say with such confi- 
dence to users of transportation, to in- 
vestors in transportation, ‘don’t sell the 
American railroads short’.” 

Among the great potentialities of the 
railroad industry, Mr. Shoemaker said, 
three are particularly outstanding: “The 
rapid trend toward industrial location in 


suburban areas, as well as the quantity of 


competition coming to us from the truck- 
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ing industry to plants equipped with rail- 
road sidetracks, are powerful incentives to 
find ways to provide platform-to-platform 
service with railroad participation, if not 
complete handling. Perhaps a major re- 
evaluation of quantity requirements will 
be required. Piggyback, when carried out 
on the basis of the railroad supplying the 
equipment and being fully responsible for 
the overall service, is an early manifes- 
tation of this change. Other departures 
from traditional freight car delivery prac- 
tices are either in experimental use or in 
the planning stage. There is no question 
in my mind that substantial traffic can be 
restored to railroad handling by finding 
ways to meet the buyer’s demands for de- 
pendable door-to-door or platform-to- 
platform transportation. 

“Merger and coordination potentialities 
offer great opportunity to the railroad 
industry to perform a more tightly inte- 
grated service at better-controlled expense 
and with an intensification of facility 
usage.” 

Lastly, Mr. Shoemaker said, the return 
to the railroads of reasonable managerial 





freedom is a primary necessity in the pub- 
lic interest, and a paramount necessity in 
the interest of keeping many companies 
financially healthy. 

“T am not thinking particularly of free- 
dom in rate-making. I am thinking 
more of the ever-increasing bureaucratic 
ambitions of the state regulatory commis- 
sions. In New Jersey, the combination of 
state tax and regulatory policy is almost 
confiscatory. . . . The Pennsylvania Com- 
mission is presently demanding special- 
ized accounting for railroad employees 
carried on a pass basis, and is also pro- 
posing new and onerous requirements 
with respect to changes in intrastate pas- 
senger service,” the Lackawanna president 
continued. 

The Lackawanna has before the ICC a 
question of approving certain signal 
changes relating to installation of a cen- 
tralized traffic control single-track opera- 
tion on two segments of the road’s Boon- 
ton, N.J., branch. The state commission 
has asked the ICC to withhold authority 
while it investigates the Lackawanna’s 
proposal. 
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RAILROAD LINGUIST—The Reading’s Paul Gangewere is 
the railroad vice-president I men- 
tioned here—but not by name—as a railroad officer who is an 
accomplished linguist. But Paul denies (as I reported) that he 
can take shorthand in Spanish. What he has done is to acquire 
a speaking knowledge of Spanish, and German as well. 

Possibly the latter language may be of some help to him in 
his work—seeing as how Pennsylvania Dutch is popularly sup- 
posed to be the prevailing idiom in a good part of the Reading’s 
territory. I’m not too sure, though, how close what the Penn- 
sylvanians call “country Dutch” matches schocel-book Ger- 
man. 

I've heard a good deal of “railroad talk” in country Dutch, 
but at the moment I can’t remember any of it except that, 
I am told, they call the L. V. the “Walley’—pronouncing the 
V as a W. Maybe some Eastern Pennsylvanians can add to 
the list. 








FOURTH GENERATION—Down in Mississippi, there’s a 
superintendent on the Southern at 
Hattiesburg by the name of Clark Hungerford—which is no 
coincidence, because he is the son of the Frisco’s president of 
the same name—who also came up through the Southern’s 
operating department. And not only the two present Clark 
Hungerfords, but the present Senior’s father, also, was a South- 
ern operating officer. Going back one more generation, the 
Frisco president’s maternal grandfather was a railroader too. 
Four generations of the family have been constantly in the rail- 
road business for a century—and, obviously, it is still going 
strong. Can any other railroader equal that record? 
I gleaned this information, incidentally, from President Hun- 
gerford on my recent trip to Buenos Aires—where C.H. was 





After Hours with Qu hye 
———. 


one of the active participants in the Pan-American Congress. 
The other U.S. chief railway executive who was there—Arthur 
Grotz of the Western Maryland—was an equally hard worker at 
the sessions. You can usually spot the depth of a man’s zeal 
for railroading by the degree to which he “railroads” when cir- 
cumstances don’t compel him to do so. 


KIPLING IN MICHIGAN—Doug Campbell of the New York 

Central at Buffalo says that Rud- 
yard and Kipling on the Soo Line in Michigan were named by 
the late F. D. Underwood when he was general manager of 
the line, and that Mr. Kipling wrote a poem for Mr. Under- 
wood, the last verse of which goes like this: 


“O tourist in the Pullman car 

By Cook’s or Raymond's plan, 

I know that you have children too 
But let me introduce to you, 

My sons in Michigan.” 


NACKERTOSH, MISS. 





Loyd Kiernan—originally an IC 
Mississippian, who is now out in 
Ceylon doing transportation work in Uncle Sam’s behalf— 
has an entry for the list of hard-to-pronounce station names. 
Natchitoches, La., is his nomination; and, he insists, the ac- 
cepted local pronunciation is Nackertosh—‘“the first and third 
syllables rhyming with Mackintosh.” 

Loyd says, incidentally, that he is paying two bucks a week 
to get his copies of Railway Age by air mail to Ceylon. Sur- 
face mail out that way isn’t especially fast—-takes a couple of 





months. 


On the next 13 editorial pages — a Special Report to the Congress of the United States 
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.-- Detroit to Cincinnati! 


Passenger train speed is the service your shipments 
receive when routed over the D. T. & I. Railroad. 
It literally WHISKS your freight from the ‘‘motor- 
city’’ to the ‘“‘gateway-to-the-South.’’ En route 
from Detroit to Ironton the D. T. & I. connects 
with every major East-West railroad—in addition 
to many North-South lines—featuring ‘‘country 
junctions’’ which avoid long, terminal delays. 
It makes regular and heavy interchanges with 
scheduled stops of connecting carriers’ fast 
freights giving you a wide choice of dependable 
routes in all directions. 


Be sure you get this fast, passenger train delivery, 
by specifying D. T. & I. on your freight into and 
out of Detroit. 


DETROIT-TOLEDO AND IRONTON RAILROAD 


D. E. Smucker, President « Schaefer Building « Dearborn, Mich. 
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_.. that trucks, cars, and buses 
could carry the full load 
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foundation on which America is built. 


ity lies across the land. The nation’s factories and 

farms take in vast stores of supplies and pour out 
goods in a fantastic river—a river that reaches into every 
city and hamlet. Yet every molecule of this output, every 
refrigerator, every lump of coal, every grain of wheat 
must be moved from where it’s produced to where it can 
be used. Without modern transportation, this country 
could not prosper. No other area of the world depends 
on transportation as North America does. 


F ity tes ac these days, the happy mantle of prosper- 


Trains have been, are, and must continue to be the bedrock 


It is not difficult to assay the value of America’s rail- 
roads today. They alone provide the really vital low-cost 
long-and-short-haul mass transportation. They keep prices 
from booming, safeguard nationwide markets and protect 
millions of jobs. Without trains, West Coast fruits would 
have no market in the East; prices of eastern products 
would soar in the West. Basic raw materials would sky- 
rocket in cost. Take a look at a single figure: to move a 
ton of freight a mile costs an average of 1.5 cents by 
rail, over three times that much by highway. 


The last war gave us a good look at the basic importance of 
trains. With autos rationed, gasoline rationed, tires rationed, 


where would we have been without our trains? 


ticity to expand swiftly, expertly and safely in 

wartime emergencies. Small wonder the industry 
still talks proudly of what it did in World War II. Unlike 
trucks, or airlines, or automobiles, or other transportation 
agencies, the nature of the railroads enabled them to ac- 
complish a modern transportation miracle. Faced with 
the same shortages, the same restrictions in materials and 
manpower, they swelled their ton-mile output to vast pro- 


= nly railroads have the built-in capacity, the elas- 


portions. «ok at the record: they moved nearly twice 
their prewar volume of freight and better than three 
times their prewar passenger traffic. 

Without the railroads’ inherent readiness and adapta- 
bility, America couldn’t have made the grade. Detroit’s 
tanks could not have won battles in Germany. If this 
wartime experience proved anything, it’s this nation’s 
stake in a strong and modern railroad system. The coun- 
try simply must keep its defenses ready. 


Yet the railroads today are being choked to death by inequalities 
and an archaic system of regulation established in the last century. 
If this strangulation of our “low cost mass transportation carrier” 
continues, what will be the future of our cities, our highways, 


our defense, our ability to compete for world markets ? 





their own, to stay as big and as vital as they once were. 
An industry grows or it goes. Restrict the railroads, bind 
them, hold them back, keep them non-competitive in a 
competitive economy and who gains? Nobody, for very 


panding, many of them are having to contract and 
retrench. There are today 40,000 fewer freight 
cars than just ten years ago, 7,000 fewer passenger cars 


Wren happening to the railroads? Far from ex- 
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than when World War II began. Tracks in service have 
declined by 15,000 miles since 1940. To put it bluntly, 
our railroads are having a tough time trying to hold 


long. As railroads ride into a crisis of misunderstanding, 
inattention and neglect, so does every producer and every 
consumer, every citizen and every city. 





Just see how desperate the railroad situation really is > 
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* CABOOSE MANUFACTURING 






it takes railroad men 
to make railroad equipment 
that railroad men want! 















Clothes may make the man... but only experience ever made railroad men. The experience of 
Morrison-men is typified in the development and manufacture of Morrison CAMPCARS. 


Morrison CAMPCARS reflect this technical know-how developed in over thirty years of servicing 
railroads and building vital railroad equipment. Today, the Morrison CAMPCAR reflects this exper- 
ience in its quality construction that is so vital to today's and tomorrow's high operating costs. 


CAMPCARS solve the problem of moving, housing, and sustaining M/W Crews at minimum cost. 
CAMPCARS house eight men for less than the outmoded cost for one, in clean, modern commodious 
off-track housing that can operate independent of utilities and servicing for over 10 days at a time. 


Consider what this means in reduced costs, in improved worker-morale, in encouraging more produc- 
tive labor. For complete details and important facts, write for our new CAMPCARS brochure. 


By Subsidiary International Railway Car Co. 


MORRISON eranway suppiy CORP. | 1437 aoitey Avenve, Buffalo 12, N. ¥. 
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KEY TO SUCCESSFUL RAILROADING 
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Equality in competition— 


Eliminate or equalize federal aid to 


all transportation industries. 


Freedom from archaic 


rules and regulations— 


Repeal or adjustment of statutory 
deficiencies that impose a gross inequality 


on certain transportation agencies. 


NATIONAL “itn CASTINGS COMPANY 


Established 1868 
Railway Division Headquarters f -, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio A 


International Division Headquarters 4 
COUPLERS ¢ YOKES ¢ DRAFT GEARS ¢ FREIGHT TRUCKS « JOURNAL BOXES Cleveland 6, Ohio ZB 


Canadian Subsidiary 


National Malleable & Stee! Castings 
Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Toronto 1, Ontario 


AA-6376 
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...Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


¥ 
a 


PICTURE OF PROGRESS. The Erie was one of the first 
railroads in the East to become fully diesel-powered. 


READY FOR THE FUTURE! 
That’s The Word Along The Erie 


@ The past ten years have seen the greatest equipment, communications, shops, yards, 
improvement program ever undertaken by the signals, office machines, and all the other 
Erie Railroad in its 125-year history. In TS: aniestiinn bene good railroad operation. 
decade the Erie has become a new railroad, 
with a new look. 

Over $170 million has been spent to put Erie 
in its finest physical condition. Almost every 
segment of the railroad has been completely 
rebuilt and modernized—motive power, track tation needs of tomorrow. 


Here is concrete evidence of the Erie’s faith 
in the future. It represents a mark of progress 
in efficient, dependable service today—plus 
sound planning to meet industry’s transpor- 


Erie Kailroad 
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R F & P Potomac Yard—Serving the Eastern Seaboard (Prints of this painting suitable for framing available on request 


VITAL VEHICLES OF SEABOARD COMMERCE: STANDARDIZED ROLLING STOCK 


Eastern Seaboard products run the broadest spectrum of com- 
merce ... farm, forest, mill and mine are represented. Shippers 
of these products demand precise schedules, swift movement 
and day-after-day dependability. To fill these demands, service- 
conscious railroads depend on standardized rolling stock and 
such efficiency-charged installations as the R F & P Potomac 
Yard. For even higher service levels for its users, B & O, C & O, 
Pennsy and Southern, Potomac Yard has begun a $5,500,000 


modernization program. 


P-S service-proved freight car designs and mass production 
techniques provide dependability, exceptional performance and 
economies. Over 100 railroads have specified industry-leading 
P-S Standardized Freight Cars: PS-1 Box Car, PS-2 Covered 
Hopper, PS-3 Open Hopper, PS-4 Flat Car and new PS-5 Gon- 


dola. Brochures on these cars are available 


Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois 














P-S 

CARAVAN 

TOUR 

PUTS SPOTLIGHT 
ON FREIGHT CAR 
STANDARDIZATION 


During 1956, the Pullman-Standard Standardization Caravan visited nine key railroading centers. Here at 
Pittsburgh, the versatility of the P-S freight car line, coupled with exhibits featuring Pullman-Standard's 
outstanding lading protection products, proved magnetic to both railroad and shipper representatives. 


; reflected in the attendance of Special ceremonies honored the Minneapolis and St. Louis Railroad, buyer of 
many outstanding personalit e Cleveland showing was visited by Mr the 10,000th PS-2. Presentation of a model was made to Mr. A. W. Schroeder, 
E. G. Plown af e President of U. S. Steel (left), Mr. F. L. Murphy, President of the M. & St. L., by P-S representatives Mr. G. L. Green, Vice President 
Pullman-Standard, and M mes Rams¢ merican Steel and Wire (right). (right), and Mr. R. H. Johnston, . oan — PS-2 was delivered June 19. 


oe 


Fes i tinteetintininh 


Another reason for Pullman-Standard carbuilding leadership is its corps of field Pullman-Standard's Bessemer, Alabama, plant provides the South with the 
ervice engineers. These spe ly trained men travel over 100,000 miles each most modern production facilities in the industry. Designed for the most efficient 

specting both P-S cars and others. Stud f their factual performance flow of work and materials, this plant assures P-S buyers a product consistent 
lead to outstanding desigr finements in quality and produced under the most economical conditions. 


is often 





Built to serve best on the H Ly] TTI TTT IF — — 
——= - s:8 41 —_ rT) TTT 
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WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLING STOCK 


PULLMAN - STANDARD 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 
221 NORTH.LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


BIRMINGHAM, PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO 
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... from waste to 


1 7 A Great Step Fou | 


With waste gradually being discontinued in jour- 





4 nal lubrication, the change-over to a better type of 
lubricator raises certain questions: what type 
should it be; what qualities should it possess; what 
kind of a performance should be expected of it? 
To help you decide, consider what the JBS Acme 
Lubricator offers and compare it with any other 
lubricator. JBS Acme alone has the exclusive all- 
wool quilted core* which retains many times its 
own weight in oil reserve. Heavy chenille loop pile 
surfaces assure an ample supply of filtered oil at 
| all times. JBS Acme Lubricators are unaffected by 
temperature changes and wick AAR specification 






n ae up to 4 times its own weight 
$ no modification of journal box 






car oil even at 45° below zero in road service tests. 1 








JBS Acme Lubricators require no modification of 
the standard journal box, are designed to hold 


their position in the box, and assure better per- 






sive all-wool quilted core* 
for extra wear — 


formance with less servicing. 














: Write Today for Detailed 
Information and Folder 


Copyright 1957—Journal Box Servicing Corp. *Patent applied for 


JOURNAL BOX SERVICING CORP. — preGionat SALes offices: 
“30 Years in Car Lubrication” ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI ® CLEVELAND, OHIO 
SALES OFFICE: 332 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS WASHINGTON, D. C. @ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


GENERAL OFFICES: 1112 E. KESSLER BLVD., INDIANAPOLIS 20, INDIANA 
FACTORY: DALTON, GEORGIA 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. @ MONTREAL, QUEBEC 












BARGE-CANAL 
Tax-built 


Tax-maintained 
Tax-free 


No tolls.at all 


How would you like to run a rail 


THRUWAY.) .. 














Built by public authority, 
tax-free, from proceeds of 
tax-exempt state 


guaranteed bonds 





The Competition has been given every card in the deck. 


No wonder railroad earnings are so low 


ake a good look at the chart opposite. Consider the story 
it tells. Railroad earnings (percentage of return on net 
assets) contrast sharply with earnings of the manufac- 
turing industry and electric utilities over the past 31 years. 
Electric utilities have never earned less than 5 per cent—even 
at the bottom of the Thirties depression; in recent years 9 per 
cent has been the earnings “floor.” The manufacturing industry 
had its bottom-of-the-depression share of relatively meager 
earnings, yet during postwar years its earnings have never 
fallen below 12 per cent. In the same 31-year period, rail- 
road earnings have averaged less than 4 per cent, utilities 
8 per cent and manufacturing over 10 per cent. 
An industry that earns less than 4 per cent has a tough 


time competing for available investment money with indus- 
tries earning 8 or 10 per cent or more. Even the federal 
government is finding that out these days. 

Why are railroad earnings so low? The picture above tells 
part of the story—how government financing of certain trans- 
port facilities injures railroads by helping their rivals. Pick 
up almost any newspaper and read what’s happening. Billions 
in taxpayer dollars are being spent for more and bigger high- 
ways, millions more for improved airports and deeper inland 
waterways. The rest of the answer lies in the severity of 
government regulation of railroads. A full 90 per cent of 
inland waterway traffic is exempt from control, so is 65 per 
cent of truck traffic. Railroads are regulated 100 per cent. 
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Is it simple? Is it easy to install? 

Does the proposed journal box lubricator take a trained 
engineer, a husky car-knocker, a twenty-ton jack and special 
tools for installation? Or can it be easily inserted, by any 
yard man, without tools? Redipak Twin lubricating pads can. 


Almost invariably, good design is simple design. Redipak 
Twin lubricating pads have no moving parts, no metal springs, 
no complicated gadgetry te wear out or break up. Just two 
simple foam neoprene cores encased in a sturdy cotton wick- 
ing cover. 






What to look for when 


See How Redipak 


Is it thoroughly tested? Is it durable? 


In many tests, Redipak Twin pads have operated over 100,- 
000 miles without noticeable wear or any sign of glazing. The 
covers do not lint. 


Is it resilient? 
I sil t economic al ? A successful lubricator must contact the journal at all times. 


Specially molded foam neoprene cores, compounded to our 
own specifications, assure superior resilience in every Redipak 


Twin pad. 
































Redipak Twin lubricating pads have been rigorously tested 
and proven in one of the world’s most modern journal bear- 
ing laboratories. Thousands of miles of road service are bear- 
ing out the accuracy of our testing. 


Due to their simplicity, Redipak Twin pads are inherently 
economical. Their greatest economy, of course, lies in their 
year-after-year savings in maintenance expenses. 





Only Redipak® Twin Lubricating Pads Meet All These Vital Requirements! 
f2Q 


Built-in universal retainers. ————— FF _/' 


— 


P nent size marking. : aye i 
—— ee And in addition, Redipak Twin pads feature built-in 
universal retainers, which prevent shifting due to vibra- 
tion and shock. 







One piece cotton wicking cover 
ON special foam neoprene cores. 


perpen mga” The more lubricating devices you test, the more you 
distribution along entire journal. will agree with more and more roads: that the Redipak 
Twin pad is a practical, economical answer to the hot- 


box problem. 













‘ 
‘Avena 











Is it easy to remove? 


Can you remove the lubricating device readily, without bend- 
ing it out of shape, breaking pieces off, or tearing it apart? 
With the Redipak Twin pad, you just hook the sturdy grom- 
met on the side nearest you, rock it once or twice, and pull it 
out. 


you test lubricating pads... 


Is it cool running? 


Bearings with Redipak Twin lubricating pads have operated 


as much as 50°F. cooler than waste-lubricated bearings under 


identical conditions. This cool-running characteristic and 
superior wicking action go a long way toward preventing hot 


boxes. 


Twin Pads Measure Up! 













Here are the important things you should 
look for in a lubricating pad—the vital 
characteristics that are so necessary 





to good journal bearing operation. 


Check them and you will see why 
Redipak Twin lubricating pads 





are your best buy and your best bet 
for controlling the hot-box problem. 





Does it hold enoughoil? 


See How Much Oil Redipak Pads Soak Up! 


Size 


Weight 





DRY 


SATURATED 





4y4x8 


1 ib. S oz. 


3 Ib. 





5x9 


1 ib. 10 oz. 


4 Ib. 





5%x10 


1 ib. 15 oz. 


5 Ib. 





6x11 


2 Ib. 6 oz. 


6 ib. 





64x12 


2 ib. 12 oz. 


7 Ib. 

















Brake Shoe 


RAILROAD PRODUCTS DIVISION 
530 Fifth Avenue « New York 36, N. Y. 














Americans would see red if a team 





THE RULES OF THE GAME-see how they change 





when it comes to railroads > 


he system of business and industry that has made America 
7: ruling force is the competitive system—not the cartel 
system of Europe, the regimented system of dictatorship, or 
the state-ownership system of socialism or communism. 

America’s business, like its government, has been 
managed democratically. With goods and services in free 
competition, every time you buy you cast a ballot 
you vote for this appliance, that gasoline, the other motion 
picture. 

Take the automobile business and consider all the demo- 
cratic “elections” that have been held in the free market— 
two cylinder vs. four cylinder, acetylene vs. electric lights, 
gasoline vs. steam engines, hydraulic vs. mechanical brakes. 











The “management of the market place” has been healthy, 
stimulating, progressive. Every competitor, within reason, 
has been free to offer his best wares at his best price. 

But not the railroads. They are handicapped, in two dif- 
ferent ways, in offering the public their best. First, invest- 
ment in improvements is retarded because railroad property 
is taxed differently and more heavily than highways or 
airports; second, railroad freedom in offering prices and 
services is severely limited by regulatory restrictions. What 
would fans in the stand say, and do, if umpires applied 
much tougher playing rules to one team than the other? 

This situation exists not by design or calculation. It 
just grew. The evolution of industry produces changes all 
the time. In the case of railroads, they emerged initially 
as a monopoly. That being the case controls were frozen 
onto them. But conditions have changed. Other forms of 
transportation have developed, have grown up to where 
they are fully able to cast their own shadow. Competition 
has changed but the rules under which railroads have to 
compete haven’t kept pace. 
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Roadways financed at 
public expense? 


YES 








Freedom to drop 
unprofitable services? 


YES 





Terminals provided by 
taxpayers? 


NO'}NO 


YES 





Terminals tax free? 


NO |NO 


YES 





Roadways 
maintained by public? 


YES YES 


YES 


YES 





Traffic control systems 
provided at 
public expense? 


YES |YES 


YES 


YES 





Free of requirements 
to supply standby 
capacity for Post Office 


Department? 





YES |YES 








YES 





YES 
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Today this condition is a threat to the public good, to 
the nation’s welfare and to every citizen. In the long run 
everybody loses when the railroads lose. People are just 
as much entitled to the best in railroad service as they are 
to the best from any other industry. If railroad earnings 
are arbitrarily restricted—if the railroads are not per- 
mitted the competitive freedom they need to seek better 
earnings—how can they hope to build and grow with the 
rest of the country? It is no that, 
wise and regulation-wise, the transportation rule-book is 
out of date. 


overstatement tax- 


This puts heavy chains on the 


railroads as they seek to advance 


America’s basic transportation . 


airlines have no ‘ roadways, 
ostly traffic control systems 
Barges, tes, frequently 


* Expenses are defrayed in part by users fees 
of course, but use elaborate terminals and 

| At least two cities have publicly-owned truck terminals 
use city or state owned terminal facilities 
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CRANE DESIGN STRESSES SAFETY 


erials fast and dependably without stopping until the job’s done. 
terials fast and dependably without stopping until the jok 


Designers of American Locomotive Cranes have engineered 
crew safety into the big, versatile Diesel and DiesELectric* 
machines—the number one choice in the modernization pro- 


grams of leading railroads. 


From the high, forward mounted cab operators have unob- 
structed visibility to the sides, forward, up and even behind. 
Crewmen on American Locomotive Cranes are protected from 
“scissors” accidents by a 14-inch clearance between carbody and 
machinery deck. The smooth, uncluttered, all steel carbody 


top eliminates another possible source of injury! 


On the job, versatility of American Locomotive Cranes range 
from pile driving and steel setting to routine maintenance-of- 
way jobs. Emergency assignments—repairing washouts and 


cleaning up landslides—prove American’s ability to move ma- 


Investigate American’s new concepts in crane design—from fast, 
highly responsive air controls to the smooth, powerful, econom- 
ical performance of the DiesKLectric power team. Learn all 
the important facts about the locomotive crane line that’s set- 
ting the production pace on cost-conscious railroads—write for 
fully illustrated catalogs on cranes with capacities up to 80 tons! 


*Patent number 2083460 


AMERICAN HOIST 
and Derrick Company 


St. Paul 7, Minnesota 








LOW COST MODERNIZATION 
FOR CARS OF ALL CAPACITIES.. 








(Cushion-Ride) 


PACKAGE UNIT 


Applicable to a// previously built, non-friction control 
trucks. Available with 2-1/2” or 3-1/16” spring travel. 





ENGINEERED and BUILT BY 












% 
wy. 


—awSteel Castings Gy 

sist ‘* pt ee 

FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION..CALL OR WRITE : betetenccns sky 24 : 
Refer Adv. 11880 TORK, wy, 








Ask for Bulletin NO 204. 
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What the Railroads (1) Can Do... 


In imaginative management, inventiveness 
are second to no other industry. Just look 


Continuous rail 


New kinds of rail, some welded, some “frozen joint,”’ 
and everywhere stronger, are being fitted into rail- 
road lines every year. This is the kind of progressive 
action that railroads can take, and must take. 


ie. 


Better trac 


A giant machine scoops up ballast from the track 
shoulders and deposits it, as required, ahead of mech- 
anized tie tampers. More equipment like this could 
put roadways in shape for any demand, peace or war. 





More and better freight cars 


Industry engineers already have the know-how and 
techniques to build a truly modern freight car fleet. 
However, merely keeping up with replacement needs 
poses a huge and unsolved financial problem. 


Piggybacking is creating new traffic patterns. As 
transport needs change, railroads do change. Already, 
dozens of roads have embraced the rail-highway con- 
cept to broaden their service to shippers. 


...and what they re (2) Allowed 





The plain fact is that they're not 
put their 
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New trains, modern stations 


The nation’s travelers, railroads realize, could be 
served better with more top-quality trains and more 
stations with real “go-places” appeal. Wanting these 
is one thing; money to pay for them is another. 





New ideas in traffic control 


improved switch and signal devices permit great 
stretches of track to be controlled from a single point. 
Trains keep moving, track is kept busy. These sys- 
tems are growing, but they could grow faster. 


and advanced engineering, the railroads 
at some of the things they're doing: 








Fast communications 


Radio in train operation, closed-circuit TV in yards 
and stations—these are examples of today’s railroad 
tools. But to increase our railroads’ value to the na- 
tion, such things are needed on a grand scale. 





Modern materials handling 


Railroads spend all they can afford on new ways to 
handle freight — like this endless conveyor in a 
freighthouse. All that holds back hundreds ef such 
installations is simply the shortage of money. 


to Do are two different things 





allowed to make enough money to 





modern, advanced ideas into broad effect...see +> 
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MORE THAN 1200 BRE-FGE-WFE MECHANICALLY EQUIPPED RE- 
FRIGERATOR CARS ARE NOW IN SERVICE... 

. providing safe and sure railway transportation for all perishables with automatically 
controlled temperatures: zero-safe for frozen foods and up to 70 degrees F. for fresh fruits 


and vegetables. . . These cars are available on the 70 railroads with which BRE-FGE-WFE 
contract... 


MECHANICALLY EQUIPPED REFRIGERATOR CARS REPRESENT REAL 
RAILROAD PROGRESS FROM WHICH ALL BENEFIT ... 


This improvement resulted from eighteen years of research begun in 1931 ... and is only 
one example of the great improvements to be found on America’s self-sustaining railroads. .. 


RAILROAD PROGRESS IS INDISPENSABLE TO THE WELFARE OF THE 
NATION... 

In order to continue such progress it is essential that the discriminatory transportation ex- 
cise taxes be repealed; the agricultural commodity exemption (Part II of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act) be limited; and all competitors in the transportation field be equally regulated .. . 





BURLINGTON REFRIGERATOR EXPRESS COMPANY 


FRUIT GROWERS EXPRESS COMPANY 
WESTERN FRUIT EXPRESS COMPANY 


1101 Vermont Avenue 
Washington 5, D-C. 


Pioneers in Mechanical Refrigeration in Refrigerator Cars 
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Railroads cannot build their business simply 
and squarely on their inherently lower costs. 


Here’s what often happens when they try... 


Petroleum—Carolina to Virginia 


Early this year, railroads serving the Virginia-Carolina area 
sought to establish lower rates on petroleum products mov- 
ing from a pipeline terminal at Friendship, N.C., to various 
points 200 miles or more distant in Virginia and West Vir- 
ginia. 

Past experience indicated that when rail and truck rates 
were equal, most of the business moved by truck. But 
where rail rates were 1% cents per 100 Ib lower than 
truck rates—which was what the railroads now wanted to 
establish because their costs supported such a move—rail- 
roads got 75% of the traffic. The proposed rail rates, higher 
than “fully distributed” rail costs, were substantial; there 
was certainly no “cut-throat competition” about them. 

Yet with no other apparent purpose in mind than to pre- 
vent railroads from getting a higher percentage of the traffic, 
the regulators decreed that rail rates should not be more than 
1 cent per 100 Ib under the truck rate. 


Groceries—Utah to Idaho 


A few years ago, Union Pacific wanted to establish rates— 
profitable to UP, attractive to patrons—on groceries moving 
from Salt Lake City and Ogden to points in Idaho. The 
bulk of this traffic was moving by contract truckers and 
shippers’ own trucks; the UP wanted to bring it back to 
the rails. However, competing wholesalers in Idaho opposed 
granting such attractive rail rates to their Utah rivals. 
The end result: the regulators disallowed UP’s rate reduction 
and traffic stayed on the highways. 


Sugar on the Ohio 


Sugar has been gradually forsaking the rails to move by 
barge on the inland waterways. To cite one example, sugar 
carried by barge to Cincinnati, Louisville and Evansville in 
1954 had reached 87% of the total traffic. Railroads un- 
derstandably tried to recapture some of this traffic by low- 
ering rates—but not below the “reasonably compensatory” 
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OUTRAGE: 


How to stack the cards against 


the railroads...in 6 easy lessons 








level. The regulators not only rejected these rate reduc- 
tions, indeed they forbade railroads to offer rates on sugar 
which were less than 10% above barge levels. 


Petroleum in Illinois 


During the 1940’s rail traffic in petroleum products in Illi- 
nois shrank from a healthy 57% of total movement to 
a mere 12%. The actual cost of handling this traffic by rail 
was lower than cost of movement by highway—for distances 
over 75 miles—and the railroads sought to reduce their 
rates to an average of 112 cents per 100 Ib under the truck 
rate. And what happened? The ICC instead prescribed rail 
rates at 1 cent per 100 Ib higher than truck rates. Who got 
the business? Not the railroads. 





Scrap Steel—Gulf to Chicago 


After the last war there was in prospect a heavy movement 
of scrap steel rails from Gulf Coast ports to Chicago. 
Using cars which otherwise would move north empty, the 
railroads wanted to offer a rate which would have yielded 
them 54 cents per car-mile. This rate—both attractive to 
patrons and profitable to the railroads—was disallowed. 
Instead, the ICC required the railroads to set rates at a 
higher level—to insure movement of a substantial part of the 
scrap steel traffic by barge. 


Tobacco—Carolina to Southern Points 


Manufactured tobacco is still another commodity which in 
recent years has been deserting the railroads in ever-increas- 
ing amounts. Steps to halt this erosion were undertaken— 
including reduced rates for heavily loaded cars which would 
give shippers slightly lower costs by rail than by truck. The 
case brought out that trucks rendered a more extensive 
service than railroads, hence could charge higher rates and 
still attract business. But the ICC turned down the railroad 
proposal after having held it in suspension for nearly seven 
months. Ruled the commission, among other things: “The 
rail and motor carriers are substantially competitive and 
capable of securing a fair share of this traffic at equal rates.” 
Sometimes, regulatory concern seems to go beyond forcing 
traffic to be shared. It almost encourages railroad competition 
to take it all. 











Woo SPOT TAMPER..." 


on YOUR 
unden YOUR 








CHECK THESE 
FEATURES 


@ May Be Used For Smoothing, 


Spot or Multiple Tamping 


@ Tomps Through Switches 


@ Tamping Bor Has Interchange- 
able Diamond Point Tamping Bits 


@ Tamping Bits Actually Go Under 


Tie 


@ Equipped With Hydraulic Jacks 


For Raising 
@ Completely Hydraulic Operated 


@ Equipped With Cross-Leveling 
Device 

















The Kershaw Spot Tamper romoines the work load of a multiple tamper 
and a Jack-All to provide qi ick, efficient smoothing of low spots in track 
which has already been surisced. This versatile machine, in addition to 
smoothing, also may be used as a spot tamper or a multiple tamper in 
your surfacing gang. 

The Kershaw Spot Tamper is the only machine on the market which 
tamps through switches. It is equipped with hydraulic jacks for raising 
ahead of a multiple tamper and will effectively tamp and raise track 
from zero to eight inches. 

Tamping bits on the K-.-how Spot Tamper actually go under the tie. 
The four tamping heads zrovide complete versatility of operation since 
they may be used all fou ‘ogether, in pairs or individually. 

Try the Kershaw Spot ’=mper on your railroad. It’s ideal for surfacing 
in classification yards anc tevminals as well as for any smoothing, spot or 
multiple tamping operati:.a. 

For a free demonstrati:: of the Kershaw Spot Tamper on your railroad, 
contact any Kershaw representative, or write: 









} ie a 
ANUFACTURING CO. = 
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OUTRAGE: 


Who pays how much in taxes 









for his pla: 2 of business? 






















simple fact stands out: when it comes to paying taxes 

on public transportation facilities, there’s room for 
quite a lot of improvement. Taxes are uneven now, to 
say the least. 


|’ the intricate pattern of the nation’s tax systems, one 


Take the one rts vs. railroad stations. 
Consider thes. coast to coast, airports 
have been built vi... puciic money—federal, state and 


municipal—and they pay no property taxes. In Chicago, 
the municipally owned Midway Airport pays no taxes, 
yet the railroads’ Union Station last year paid $913,000 
in taxes. The Washington National Airport, built at a 
cost of $36 million, runs a reported deficit of about $4 
million; both building cost and deficit have to be met 
out of public treasury money. It obviously pays no taxes, 
yet the Washington Union Railroad Station has paid over 
$32 million in property taxes since 1941. 

All this puts railroads, which compete with other forms 
of transportation for passengers and freight, at a marked Port Authority bus terminal 
disadvantage. The irony of it is that the railroads are 
forced through payment of taxes to help finance this 
competition against themselves. 





New York City’s bus terminal is owned outright by 
Port of New York Authority. In lieu of conventional 
taxes, it pays the city $141,000 each year. 





A railroad’s own station City-owned airport 


Nearby Pennsylvania Station in New York is another Taxpayers’ money built Chicago’s Midway airport 
matter. Assessed at more than $39 million, the termina] which, like most, is tax-exempt. Airlines do pay user 
will cost PRR $1,337,000 in real estate taxes this year. charges—but the facility itself pays no taxes. 
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HELPING TO KEEP YOUR ROLLING STOCK SAFE 


You Can Inspect Diese! Axles 


WHENEVER THE ENGIN’ IS STOPPED 


Today the reguiar and frequent test- 
ing of diesel axles is more important 
than ever before. Higher speeds, 
heavier loads and more of them, place 
a great burden upon motive power. 
That is why complete maintenance 
programs emphasize frequent inspec- 
tion of vital components to assure 
their soundness and maintain a high 
availability level. The Sperry Ultra- 
sonic Reflectoscope can be an invalu- 
able asset to such a program. 


Fast, simple and accurate, the Reflect- 
oscope tests diesel axles, in place 
under the engine—whenever and 
wherever the engine is stopped. For 
regular inspection this simple and 
searching method easily fits into peri- 


odic tnaaintenance schedules—to 
provide axle inspection while wheel- 
truing, ior exsmple. By detecting and 


locating flaws before failure occurs, 
Reflectoseope inspection helps pre- 
vent costly breakdowns, assures maxi- 
mum equip:nent utilization and offers 
immediate maintenance economies. 


HOW REFLECTOSCOPE 
“FINDS THE TRUTH” 


The Reflectoscope projects a narrow 
beam of ultrasonic sound waves through 
the axle. Any defect encountered by the 
sound beam reflects back to the Reflecto- 
scope and is pictured on the cathode ray 
tube. The Reflectoscope not only finds 
the defect, it shows where it is. 


search unit +! * 
defect 


For diesel axle testing, special search 
units are used. These units project beams 
at an angle instead of in a straight line. 
Angle beam search permits testing of 
fillets and similar critical areas which 
cannot he reached by a straight beam 
search unit. 


Discovering flaws in the pre-failure stage 
is ‘‘low-premium’’ insurance against 
equipment failure and the losses this 
could entail. Reflectoscope testing is one 
of the surest, most economical ways to 
‘‘keep ’em rolling.’’ Your Sperry Sales 
Engineer will be glad to give you the 
complete Reflectoscope story for com- 
lete maintenance programs. Or, detailed 
iterature is yours for the asking. 








New York, N.Y., 60 East 42nqa St. 


SPERRY RAIL SERVICE 


Division of Sperry Pro iucts, Inc. 


Leader in )ondestructive Testing 


+ Danbury, Connecticut 


Chicago, Ill., 8O Fast Jackson Bivd. 


St. Louis, Mo., 818 Olive St. 
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Even where the government itself owns the railroads... 





They're finding they need more 
freedom in rate making 


road rates last July. A relatively high rate ceiling 

was established, it’s true, but the government-owned 
railroads are now permitted to make any zates they choose 
below this ceiling—and they’re not required to make public 
what their actual charges are. Since there’s no longer any 
obligation to charge all customers the seme rates for the 
same service, they’re in position to make diferent contracts 
with individual shippers. 

The British railroad administration pians tc use this new 
rate-making freedom to develop rail traffic in those fields 
particularly suited to rail service. It will charge prices geared 
to induce shippers, by virtue of good service and flexible 
prices, to offer the kind of heavy, consistent traffic that spells 
profit for both parties, _ : 


1 Great Britain virtually ended the regulation of rail- 
é 


is government owned, the other privately owned. 
And the regulatory pattern, while similar to that in 
the U.S., has less rigidity and fewer restrictions. Canadian 


2 Canada is another case. Here, one !arge rail system 
« 


railroads, for example, have been given the privilege of mak- 
ing “agreed charges” with shippers. These are contractual 
rates, below regular rates, in return for which the shipper 
agrees to move all (or a large proportion) of a certain class 
of traffic by rail. 

Here’s another sign of Canada’s enlightened attitude to- 
ward transportation: railroads are permitted to engage widely 
in all forms of carriage—air, truck or water—and can pro- 
vide a truly integrated service. 





France owns all the rail lines in that country, but 

3 the railways are fortunate enough not to be hin- 

© dered by regulatory restrictions on their right to 

make competitive rates. As a-result, they don’t lose out so 
much to competing forms of transport. 

They, too, can make contract rates with individual ship- 
pers. Reduced rates are offered to shippers who give their 
traffic to the railways not just in carload quantities, but by 
the trainload. Such multiple-car rates are not often permitted 
in the US. 


Nowhere in the world are railroads 
so restricted as they are in the United States 
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Whats new sa the New York Central 












Mechanized muscle keeps 
so your freight moves faster... 
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Mechaniz 24 track gxrg rolis into action headed by sides move rock ballast away from ties so other 
ballast-rezulating machine (1). Its rotating iron teeth machines can work on them. Pneumatic spike puller 
can clear out macadam crossings; plows fastened to (2) easily pulls out 7” spikes which hold ties to rail. 











= 
— 


*, 
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Track leveling machines (6 and 7) and power jacks machine (8) with power-driven arms can shove rock 
raise rail and ties to proper height so that tamping securely into place beneath ties. Lining machine (9) 



















Mecuanization is the order of the day on the sample stretch of track may get the undivided 
New York Central. attention of a dozen strange, new machines. 
A column of the Central’s maintenance-of- Some of this unique, costly equipment, how- 
way equipment may look, at first, like a patent ever, is in danger of being outmoded on the a) 
lawyer’s nightmare. But these weirdly designed Central . . . before most of the country’s railroads 
machines can effortlessly grind out smooth, fast have ever had a chance to use it. 
roadbeds at an incredible 4000 feet a day! The Central is already experimenting with 
This means more track open to more trains... newer maintenance machines: a giant “fishing 
more days each year. As a result, trains keep pole” that will string high-tension wire... a 






moving faster, smoother, with less delay. A tie picker-upper that bundles these heavy beams 
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roadbed in *rim 
and your ride is smoother 


The tie-replacing machine that follows (3) does sev- 
eral jobs. Machine lifts track, kicks old cross pieces 
out from under rail aiid pulls in new ones. Power 


ai i 
as 1am , . ss 


:, man +4 


then nudges track a fraction of an inch right or left 
into perfect alignment. Ballast regulator (10) with 


like bobby pins . . . a new-type traveling “sky 
hook”’ crane to erect signal equipment. 

And soon the Central hopes to get mainte- 
nance-of-way machines off the track completely 
... onto a service road that will run alongside the 
right-of-way. This will give maintenance crews 
more working time... yet keep tracks open. 

The new mechanized service equipment is 
New York Central rolling stock that the public 
rarely sees. But you will surely feel its effects— 
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spike driver (4) hammers in new spikes—four at a 
time. Then ballast regulator (5) sweeps roc« back 
between ties for tamping machine that comes later. 





rubber broom occupies clean-up spot; banks rock 
back alongside the track and sweeps ties clean. 


in a better ride . . . in faster freight, passenger 
and express service. From any angle, this pro- 
gressive railroad has a speedy, new look. Ask our 
freight salesman to tell you about it. 


Route of the “Early Birds’’— Fast Freight Service 


New York Central 
‘Railroad 
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hold that man 

is in the right 
who is most closely 
in e with the 


st ets 1BsEn 
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RLAITLROAD GROW? 


One of a series telling what Chesapeake and Ohio 
is doing to make this a bigger, better railroad. 
















Everybody is interested in looking into the future. 
In the modern business world it is not only a matter 
of interest, but an economic necessity. 


Long-range planning is particularly important to 
Chesapeake and Ohio. You don’t build piers, yards, 
and bridges overnight. You can’t pick up cars and 
locomotives at the hardware store. These things 
have to be planned and ordered years in advance. 


For example, the increasing volume of coal exported 
through the port of Newport News has been pos- 
sible because plans and decisions were made more 
than two years ago to enlarge C & O’s coal handling 





















This chart room in C&O’s headquarters, called the “finan- 
cial weather bureau,” records daily, weekly, monthly and 
yearly accomplishments and projects future trends for 
management planning. 


Would you like a Chessie portfolio of pictures — Chessie, 
Chessie’s family, and Peake, Chessie’s Old Man? Write to: 


Railway 


3817 TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
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. Chesapeake and Ohio 


Chessie’s crystal ball 


facilities there. This year, more than 23,000,000 tons 
of export coal will move through this port, establish- 
ing an all-time record. 


Another shipping record is in prospect this year at 
Toledo where Great Lakes vessels will load about 
17,000,000 tons at Chesapeake and Ohio’s three coal 
piers. Keeping “in league with the future”, C & O 
has just started another huge pier there to handle 
the growing lake coal movement. 


When the charts first pointed to an upward trend 
in ore imports, C & O blueprinted a bulk cargo pier 
with an eight million ton annual capacity. This new 
facility at Newport News has just begun operation. 


By charting trends in the great industries it serves 
— automobile, chemical, steel, construction, glass, 
paper, coal and many others—Chesapeake and Ohio 
anticipates their needs and provides them with the 
freight cars, locomotives, signal systems, tracks and 
yard facilities needed for the best in transportation 
service. 

It is this same habit of thinking ahead that made 
C & O the first railroad to install a large scale elec- 
tronic computer system. First with a system-wide, 
all-teletype Car Location Information Center — 
CLIC for short. First with the electronic hot box 
detector. 

Thinking in tune with the future is one of the things 
that keeps Chessie’s railroad growing and going. 


KEWAUNEE 
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Stronger railroads would mean a 


he price of everything we buy here in America—the 

price of everything we sell abroad—depends in part on 

the cost of its transportation. 

This is true the world over—it’s particularly true in 
America. For America is built on transportation as is no 
other country on the face of the earth. 

Today’s America’s industrial supremacy and whole world 
position is being challenged by nations which have no 
thought of losing the fight. 

Will we hold our world markets? Will we stay ahead 
in the arms race? Will capitalism outperform communism? 


48 


A big part of the answer will depend on the efficiency 
of our transportation system. 

In Russia, a 15-year plan now in full swing points to 
vast improvement in the Soviet rail system, including com- 
plete changeover to electric and diesel power. It’s an am- 
bitious goal that U.S. railroads, under present conditions, 
can hardly hope to match. 

From what we know, the Russians are building railroads 
all the time. We in America are building almost none. The 
reason should be clear from this report: unequal taxes, 
unequal regulation and unequal subsidization are prevent- 
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stronger America 


ing the railroads from earning the growth money they need to 
serve America to the best of their technical ability. 

Outside the U.S., American capital is building railroads— 
not endless belts, barge canals or truck routes. Americans 
are doing this in virgin territory where they could build 
anything they want to—whatever they consider most efficient 
and economic. What they’re building with their own money 
are railroads. This is happening in Venezuela, Labrador, 
Ontario. .. . 

In all the world, only America itself seems to tax and 
regulate the railroads out of their natural role as a growing, 
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money-saving, mass-transporter for business, industry and 
agriculture. Can we afford to go on doing this? 

This is a time for statesmanship—for a careful appraisal 
of the railroads’ desperate position and need for action. 
No more than permission to earn growth money is needed. 
The engineering problems of super-railroads have been 
solved. In technical ability, America stands on the verge 
of a whole new railway age. 


Here are ways an unchained railway industry could 
strengthen America. 


e@ New electronic freight yards—now all too few, but 
as technologically advanced as jet aircraft—would spring 
up across the country. Speed of service would take a big 
jump ahead, 

e Straighter, flatter routes would speed service, cut 
costs. Fifty years and more ago, railroad track had to 
adhere to roundabout contours. Today, giant bulldozers, 
shovels and cranes can literally move mountains—if earn- 
ings permit. 


e@ Given the money to build finer and handier cars, the 
ilroads would carry passengers and freight with new 
sj. J and smoothness. The present hand-to-mouth existence 
fo:zed on the railroads requires senseless austerity. 


@ Nobody likes run-down stations and ancient passenger 
equipment, where they occur, less than the railroads them- 
selves. Given a fair chance to compete for business, the 
railroads could afford to (could not afford not to) provide 
sleek, modern stations and equipment that would be a 
source of pride to every community they serve. 


e@ The highway congestion that often makes driving a 
frustration—and that authorities say is choking many of 
our cities to death—would be greatly alleviated. 


For all this, the railroad industry does not claim to be 
the answer to all transportation needs. The trucking indus- 
try can handle certain transportation jobs more economi- 
cally. For example, delivery of merchandise in relatively 
small quantities to and from retail stores is a job for trucks. 
Cross-country haulage, where rail routes are round-about, is 
certainly a job for which trucks are economically best fitted. 
Where stowage problems are serious (for example, in the 
movement of household goods), trucks save more than 
enough in packing costs to make up for their excess of 
fuel and labor expense over that of the railroads. Likewise, 
there are some transportation jobs for which the inland 
waterways are ideally suited. The same is true for airplanes, 
pipelines and buses. 

America needs all types of transportation 
needs to permit and encourage each type to specialize on the 
jobs it can perform best. 

While each has its advantages, this fact remains: if the 
railroads were given the right to compete for all the freight 
they could handle more economically than other transport 
agencies, the great bulk of the nation’s heavy movement of 
long-distance freight of virtually all kinds would move by 
rail—far more economically than much of it does now. 


HOW TO END THE OUTRAGE » 


Please see the Action Page (p. 100) 


and it also 
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"Fi Louie Bast” 
@ SUBWAY-ELEVATED CARS 
@ RAILROAD PASSENGER & FREIGHT CAR 


EQUIPMENT 
@ DIESEL ELECTRIC CARS 
@ PCC CARS 
| @ TROLLEY COACHES 
_ DETROIT | @ DEFENSE MATERIEL 





NEW YORK CENTRAL 























NEW YORK CENTRAL 


NEW YORK U. S. ARMY AMBULANCE UNIT CAR 
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For Full Power when it’s needed most, 


specify gould batteries... 


America’s Finest! 
GOULD 

KATHANODE BATTERIES 
for Diesel Starting 


Here’s why: You know that an overload can cause an unusual drain on 
your batteries. At such times your batteries must be in “good health” or 
they may not survive the strain. Keeping batteries in “‘good health” is not 
difficult, all it takes are good routine checking procedures which give you a 
day-by-day record of a battery’s condition. By consulting these records 
frequently you can always be sure of full power when it’s needed. 

An important part of the Gould service is to help you establish such a 
sound preventive maintenance program, and teach your battery mainte- 
nance personnel the importance of following recommended procedures. 
This is another reason why it pays you to specify Gould. Want more rea- 
sons? Write for booklet “ ...so you’re going to buy an industrial battery.” 
Gould-National Batteries, Inc., Trenton 7, N. J. 


Always Use Gould-National Automobile and Truck Batteries NMMeore Pewer ter you fom Cone 


© 1957 Gould-National Batteries, Inc, 
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Passenger Business CAN Be Profitable 











l-0-0-0-0-ve that passenger 


Railroads that welcome passengers and invite them a formula that has proved so predictably successful 
to ride on attractive equipment do very well in the that it may well be considered the basic counter- 
passenger business. attack against passenger decline. Here it is: 

Take the Burlington Railroad’s Twin Zephyrs. . Sound equipment with strong passenger appeal 

They started in 1935 as two three-unit articulated _ Convenient, frequent schedules 
trains, each making once-a-day schedules between 3 Boonnesical faces 
Chicago and St. Paul-Minneapolis. Shortly thereafter 4. Vigorous promotion 
each went on a round trip schedule. In that first year . Comntesien tardinn 
they carried 68,579 passengers. 

In 1936 these small Twin Zephyrs were replaced by 
seven-car articulated trains. Twelve years later new 
Vista-Dome Twin Zephyrs took over this service, and 
today each train makes a round-trip daily, hauling 
from eight to fourteen cars. In 1956 they carried 
379,935 passengers. 


It is time to reject the erroneous belief that 
carrying passengers has to be a losing business 
and that the remedy for losses is abandon- 
ments. There are too many examples proving 

They’re not robbing six other Burlington schedules, that this is simply not true. Where losses exist, 
either. And they’re competing with other fine trains remedies can be applied. We are prepared to 
and express buses as well as frequent air schedules. help to supply them. 

Passenger Business Can Pay 

These trains represent a substantial investment in 
equipment. Yet the Burlington has applied to them THE BUDD COMPANY, Philadelphia 15. 
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MODERN COACHES, 
DINERS, SLEEPERS 
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ALL-PURPOSE 
RAIL DIESEL CAR 
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ALL-ROOM 
SIESTA COACH 
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DOUBLE-DECK 
COMMUTER CAR 





Searching for Ways to Lower Costs 





Part of the Budd program for improving passenger service and 
lowering costs is the utilization of durable plastics for car 
interiors and economical methods of fabricating them. 














This has resulted in finding ways to produce large sections 
of the interior as one piece, without the numerous sub-assem- 
blies that are necessary when metals are used. 


HI-LEVEL CAR 





For example, the rooms in the Budd Siesta Coach—an 
. enclosed room coach sleeper—are molded in two halves, each 
complete and ready to be bolted in the car. 

Large side and ceiling panels are fabricated from this mate- ttt 

: rial. And the plastic is impregnated with pigment so that it 
never chips, peels or needs painting. 

Here is but one example of the innumerable ways Budd 

finds to reduce initial costs and keep maintenance costs 

down during operation. 





RAPID TRANSIT CAR 











It's a green light! 


-ON RAIL ENDS, RAIL JOINTS, 
FROGS AND SWITCHES 


with— 
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Powerful NATIONAL 
Spring Washers have demon- 
strated their ability to reduce 
maintenance costs. The re- 
serve power, designed into 
these service-proven spring 
washers, absorbs shocks and 
assures constant bolt tension. 




















The NATIONAL LOCK WASHER COMPANY 


Serving Industry Since 1886 — NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A 
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An Open Letter 
To The Users 


Of Rail Transportation 


NESS, they have a cliché about 
“telling your story.”’ Some time ago, 
I advised representatives of the rail- 
road industry that they should aban- 
don the crying towel in “telling their 
story.”’ For this reason, I’m going to 
try to make what—to some people— 
will be considered rather startling 
and, I hope, thought-provoking 
statements as to why we in the rail- 
road industry find ourselves in a 
rather complicated dilemma: that of 
being a necessary economic link and 
an essential defense arm of our 
country and yet an industry which is 
having a very difficult time remain- 
ing financially sound. 


|e THE ADVERTISING BUSI- 


The fact is that the railroads are 
almost always thought of as a whole, 
rather than as the sum of a consider- 
able number of large and small parts. 
Thus, John Doe has a tendency to 
think of us.not as the-Monon or the 
Pennsylvania, the Central Indiana or 
the New York Central, but as the 
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WARREN W. BROWN 
President 
Monon Railroad 


gigantic railroad industry with its 
$34 billion investment, ready to 
gobble up its competition at the first 
opportunity. This is obviously not 
true. Like any other industry—ex- 
cept in interchange of capital equip- 
ment, a system peculiar to the rail- 
roads—we are composed of large 
and small businesses manned by 
people with the practical objectives 
of earning a living, earning a profit 
for our company and for its stock- 
holders and gaining prestige and 
recognition for our company and its 
people with the public. 


There is also vigorous, healthy 
competition among the railroads 
themselves. New services are con- 
stantly being devised and developed 
to improve the competitive position 
over that of other railroads, not to 
mention the tremendous competitive 
challenge from trucks, buses, airlines 
and waterways whose-share of the 
total transportation market is con- 
tinually increasing. And yet it is 





alleged that the gigantic railroad in- 
dustry would band together to swal- 
low up all of its competition if it 
were not closely regulated as to 
prices, methods of service and free- 
dom to consolidate where consolida- 
tion seems desirable. 
* * * 

It should be evident to everyone by 
now that there is a definite economic 
necessity for every existing form of 
transportation and a few more be- 
sides, but let’s not let this be made an 
excuse for weakening our most ‘im- 
portant and most productive transpor- 
tation agency—our railroads. 


* * * 


Here on the Monon, we find noth- 
ing trite about the expression “the 
American Way.” We only hope, for 
the good of the nation and of the 
transportation industry, that the suc- 
cessful principles which have charac- 
terized the growth of business in 
America, will one day be applied to 
its transportation services. 


Sincerely yours, 


awn, Mellie, 
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WITTE DIESEL POWER The Witte Diesel Model 100RDA is setting outstanding 


records as the engine-generator unit for 50’ mechanically 
FOR MECHANICAL refrigerated reefers. 
It is simple, compact, Jess than 30” high, and uses 
REFRIGERATION standard diesel fuel. Its low center of gravity assures 
stability in high-speed railway transport. 
IN REEFERS The opposed-cylinder design of the prime mover results 
m m in a smooth-running unit, which is built for continuous 
-10°F TO 70°F 24-hour-a-day operation. Write for full information. 


reagere: 














BRIEF SPECIFICATIONS 


Cycle 4 
Bore and Stroke 4” x 4” 
Displacement 100 cu. in. 


@ WITTE ENGINE WORKS — “i 200 rpm 


OIL WELL SUPPLY DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION Continuous 18 
1600 Oakland Ave.—Kansas City 26, Mo. Maximum (Bare Engine) 23.7 


T Ls em KW (Continuous) 12 





VAPOR’S 
Popular with operating officers who like it for its low cost per 


month of use and because it’s a pleasure and a comfort to all 
} nr } crews. 
~~ r f= } Popular with mechanical officers who like it because its very 
rugged construction makes it positively trouble-free. 
Popular with storekeepers because it burns available fuels— 
H EA | ER Standard No. 2 Diesel Fuel, Kerosene or No. | Fuel Oil. 
Simplifies stocking of heaters (one type for many uses). 


I S P O P Be: LAR Popular with Purchasing Agents because they know this single 


type of heater, from so reliable a source, fills so many needs. 


AL ¥ Popular with caboose-car builders because the Vapor Caban 


is SO easy to install—so satisfactory in service. 


Popular with all of YOU when you find how little it costs 
ALO N i. fx | i E By | N E to put 55,000 BTU/hour heat anywhere along the line. 








FREIGHT CREWS CONSTRUCTION CREWS STATION AGENTS WAREHOUSE MEN 


VAPOR HEATING CORPORATION 
: 80 East Jackson Boulevard + Chicago 4, Illinois 
Find out about Caban—write for Bulletin 441 +: Offices in Principal Cities 
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A MILESTONE IN 


RIBBONRA 
SERVICE! 


Pressure Welding Proves Efficient, Economical 


With completion of the 500,000th oxy-acetylene pressure weld, 
a milestone in the acceptance and development of RiBBONRAIL service 
has been passed. Today, railroads are saving thousands of dollars 
annually on track maintenance in yards and stations, on bridges, 
and in main line track . . . and still greater savings are in the making. 


Welded Joints Now Cost Less Than Bolted Joints 


The history of welded rail is one of increased operating efficiency, 
and lower weld cost. Today it actually costs less to weld rail than 
it does to connect it with bolted joints. Smooth, “clatter-free” 
welded rail eliminates the cost of battered rail end build up, and 
signal bond and joint bar maintenance. Yes, RIBBONRAIL service is 
the trend in modern railroading. 


Plan your RiIBBONRAIL service program now. Call or write your 
lecal LinDE representative for detailed information. 
RAILROAD DEPARTMENT 





30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


In Canada: LINDE COMPANY, Division of Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 


“Linde,” “Oxweld,” and “Union Carbide” are registered trade-marks, and “Ribbonrail” 


is a service mark of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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Weld passes through a “normalizing’’ machine above. 
When it cools, the weld will be ground—and then 
ready for service. 


The familiar symbol of over 
forty years’ service 


to the railroad industry. 
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|... and boosts profits! 


































WINS MORE BUSINESS. Because C.T.C. per- 
mits faster schedules, railroads can go after 
and get business formerly lost to competition. 
Schedules are more reliable. Customers are 
better pleased. 

MAKES EACH TRACK DO THE WORK OF TWO! 
C.T.C. virtually doubles the capacity of 
existing trackage. It frequently eliminates the 
need for double track or permits the removal 
of one or more tracks in multiple track terri- 
tory. Property taxes are lowered. Track main- 
tenance is greatly reduced. 

OPERATION IS MORE FLEXIBLE. C.T.C. makes 
it possible to adjust to sudden changes in the 
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, Cuts hours off the schedule. On long runs, 
C.T.C. has saved as much as a minute per mile. 


flow of traffic caused by storms or other emer- 
gencies. Trains can be re-routed to other tracks 
or other railroads with less delay. 


TRAIN LOCATIONS ARE ACCURATELY KNOWN. 
The dispatcher can advance trains faster and 
obtain more efficient scheduling out of classi- 
fication yards. 

OPERATING COSTS ARE LOWER. With faster 
schedules, less equipment is necessary. Over- 
time is frequently eliminated. 


RESULTS: C.T.C. pays for itself in a few years, 
earning from 15 to 30% on the investment. A 
modern railroad can’t afford to be without 


C.T.C. 





UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 





SWISSVALE, PENNSYLVANIA 


kw abhe CHICAGO............SAN FRANCISCO 











Among the many important changes at North Western these 
days is the new approach we have taken in providing a com- 
prehensive plant site selection service to industry. 

During the past year our Industrial Development Depart- 
ment has undergone the closest scrutiny. We have analyzed 
every function—installed new personnel trained in specific 
fields—set up many new and unusual services—acquired and 
developed additional sites suitable for industry of all kinds. 
In fact, sites are available to industry for the first time re- 
sulting from re-examination of all real estate owned by the 
railway, some of which has been held a century and more. 

The result is that we now offer an information service far 
above routine requirements. Tell us what you need and we 
will provide without obligation the current, factua/ data 
necessary to aid you in making your decision. A// interests, 
including those of brokers, are protected. 

This revitalized department is another step we have taken 
to better serve American industry. Address all inquiries for 
information on plant sites in this rich midwest territory to: 
G. F. CERMAK, Director, Industrial Development Depart- 
ment, C. & N. W. Ry., 400 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6, 
Illinois. Inauiries, of course, are kept in strict confidence. 





CHICAGO AND 


~ NORTH WESTERN 


RAILWAY . 
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This NEW PEERLESS DRAFT GEAR 
Features Twin Arrangement of Parts 
Shoes Resisted by Own Spring Nest 
Actuated by a Common Wedge 


High Capacity-Low Terminal Forces 
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QUIPMENT 


332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 





| Service at work- 


for the Bs. 


The real test of a supplier’s service comes after an order is placed. And 
the B & O can speak with experience on the service of ASF. After Ride- 
Control Packages were specified for the B & O’s forward-looking car- 
modernization program, they were contacted by an ASF Service 
Engineer . . . not via an occasional telephone call or letter, but right 
on the spot in their own repair shops. His job—to help make sure that 
installation procedures were worked out to the B & O’s best possible 
advantage. 

This doesn’t mean that Ride-Control Packages are tricky to handle 
or install—but there are matters of correctly adapting them to various 
types of trucks. The ASF Service Engineer has the ability to help get 
the job going smoothly—and he isn’t afraid to get his hands greasy 
in the process. 


In short, ASF’s policy is simply one of putting our best into each 
product—and then helping our customers get the best possible service 
out of it. Is this service valued by ASF customers? They tell us it is 
—they ask for it often—and they get it. You can expect the same 
service. Providing it to any railroad is as fundamental with ASF as 


accepting an order! 


























Ride-Control Packages 


AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 
Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Canadian Sales: International Equipment Co., Ltd., Montreal 1, Quebec 









New classification yard 
for Southern 





At Atlanta, a new automatic retarder classification 
yard is taking shape for Southern Railway System. 
This is a large construction job, requiring the moving 
of approximately 5 million cubic yards of earth and 
rock. Caterpillar wheel-type Tractors are the backbone 
of the grading fleet doing the job. 


Morrison-Knudsen Company, Inc., and Moss- 
Thornton Co., Inc., contractors for the job, have six 
DW21s, two DW20s, two D9s and a D8 at work. 
When the big job is finished this year, the new yard, 
which requires 85-foot cuts, will be 4% miles long, 
one-half mile wide. 


The big yellow units are making the earth fly. 
Averaging a round trip every six minutes on a one- 
half-mile haul, they are carrying an average payload 


of 16 yards. Material is clay, rock and sand. 


Now the production of these big units has been 
increased even more. The DW21 (Series C) with its 
300 HP (maximum output) Turbocharged engine is 
perfectly matched with its new No. 470 LOWBOWL 
wider bowl design loads more 


Scraper. The lower, 


CAT WHEEL-TYPE TRACTORS 
MOVE 5S MILLION YARDS-FAST 


















earth faster with a capacity of 25 cu. yd. heaped, 18 
That means still better cycle time and 
bigger production. And you get the same efficient 
LOWBOWL design in the new No. 456 Scraper 
matched to the four-wheeled DW20. 


cu. yd. struck. 


Your Caterpillar Dealer has dependable equipment 
that can be used for practically all of your off-track 
He carries your parts inventory and gives you 
Have him 


work. 
fast, efficient service around the clock. 
demonstrate his high production equipment on your 
job. Call him today. 

Peoria, Illinois, U.S. A. 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., 


CATERPILLAR’ 


*Caterpiliar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co 









HERE AT KANSAS CITY, Mr. Industrial- 
th e ist, we have the ideal combination for you—the 


utilities, materials, personnel, markets and trans- 
portation that only a metropolitan center can 


supply. But, more than these, we have the 
ground space necessary for modern construction 
and maximum operating efficiency! 

Let us show you our two big tracts with the 
Right Site for Your Plant—one of 2,000 choice 


acres only five miles from downtown Kansas City 
... the other, comprising 275 acres, at near-by 


f OT your Grandview. 


If you need growing room ... if your plans con- 
template a modern operation of top efficiency . . . 
if you need direct access to rail and highway 


transportation . . . if you want to be near the 
source of a wide diversity of raw materials—then 
we have the Right Site for you! 





D. T. MCMAHON 

Asst. to President—Development 
KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN LINES 
Kansas City 5, Mo. 


City/) 
OUTHERN 
MOLT! 








Write for our brochure outlining the many advantages Kansa» City offers industry. 
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THIS truck still pays 
— Its own way! 














| ek. 4 : i —— == — 
SS ee - << 
Yes ... THIS IS A TRUCK, TOO- but there’s a 

difference. This truck rolls on its own “highway”. . . 

pays all its costs of doing business, right down the line. 

This is a truck for a railroad car! And despite the many 

changes that have taken place in this nation’s dynamic wa 
railroad industry in recent years, one fact remains 

fixed and unchanged. America’s self-supporting railroads 

still have to compete for business with tax-subsidized 

intercity carriers that, by their own admission, have long 

since outgrown the infant-industry stage. 


This unequal competitive situation hurts all carriers— 
and our country, too. It can be corrected by Congress 
with legislation that recognizes no favorites and grants 
no favors. All we ask is simple fair play for all—in the 
traditional American way. 


Horg A wget 
President 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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_ : MECHANICAL | 
= REFRIGERATOR EXPRESS 


FAIRBANKS- MorsE ide 


FOR MECHANICAL REFRIGERATION 







































MECHANICAL 
—— REFRIGERATOR EXPRESS 























} 

COMPACT MODEL 45 DIESEL “Ty 
Dependable power for new construction or conversion of cars to mechan- Ky’ 
ical refrigeration. The right power... size... performance... cost. SI 
, 
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...-as individuals, as Business Men... 


to preserve our God-given rights and personal liberties? 


1. We can start matching our words and 
deeds if we are sincere about preserving 
our free, competitive enterprise system. 


2. We can resist the temptation to de- 
mand and accept federal funds for local 


and regional projects. 

3. We can stop demanding more govern- 
ment services and benefits. 

4. We can oppose socialistic schemes 
disguised as government aids, no matter 
how attractive they may be. 

5. We can depend upon our own 
resources to provide local and commu- 
nity needs rather than upon the federal 
government. 

6. We should recognize that the bounties 


and benefits received from the federal 
government come out of our personal 


incomes . . . and that the government is 
simply being generous with our money. 


7. We can remind our associates and 
employes that the greatest volume of 
goods and services for the greatest 
number has come from our own free, 
competitive enterprise system. 


8. We can help our friends, neighbors 
and fellow-workers understand that a 
planned economy is a socialistic econ- 
omy, which destroys freedom of action 
and opportunity. 


9. We can support economy in govern- 
ment, even if it affects pet projects in 
our own community. 


10. We must recognize that there is no 
primrcse path to easy money or to a 
more abundant life, 


From The Primrose Path by W. G. Vollmer, President 


TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Se See com ek Se 
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The performance and the brand are 
the same around the world 


Other Outstanding 

Shell Industrial Lubricants 
Shell Tellus Oil—for closed hydraulic 
systems 
Shell Alvania Grease—multi-purpose 
industrial lubricant 
Shell Turbo Oil—for utility, industrial 
& marine turbines 
Shell Dromus Oils—cutting oils for 
high-production metalworking 
Shell Rimula Oil—for heavy-duty diesel 
engines 


SHELL TALONA R OIL 40 
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Suet TALONA R Oil 40 otters two 
outstanding reasons for its accept- 
ance as a top-rated diesel-electric 
locomotive lubricant. It provides 
superior anti-wear protection and 
maintains engine performance. 


Greatly reduced wear on pistons, 
rings and cylinder liners is assured 
because of the selected combination 
of additives used in Talona® R Oil 40. 
It has high oxidation stability, com- 


bined with resistance toward corro- 
sion and sludge formation. It pre- 
vents ring fouling and provides ex- 
cellent detergent-dispersant action. 

Today—railroad operators 
abroad can enjoy the same Talona 
R Oil 40 the domestic carriers rely 
upon. For complete information, 
write to Shell Oil Company, 50 West 
50th St., New York 20, N.Y., or 100 
Bush Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 























“No weeds and brush to hide in anymore... they've killed ‘em with Chipman chemicals!" 


Chipman chemicals and application service are ‘kh & 
backed by 45 years of railroad experience. An ex- ‘ 
tensive line of weed, grass and brush killers is avail- 1 re 


able to meet varying conditions. Included are: 


Atlacide Chlorea Brush Killer Chemical ompany, Inc. 


Atlas A” Chlorax Telvar W 
Atlas "D” TCA Borax Bound brook, New Jersey 


Let us solve your weed problems with the right 
chemicals and application service! 






17 Strategically Located Chipman Plants 
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The new cars are terrific... 


if you have the money to buy them 


Here you see a new Southern Pacific freight car. 

It cost over $9,000. Ten years ago it would 
have cost $4,650. 

Since the end of World War II Southern Pacific 
Company has appropriated a record-breaking 
$365,000,000 for new freight cars of various 
types. This amount includes $83,000,000 for 
8,476 cars on order. 

S.P. makes these enormous investments in 
equipment in an effort to keep pace with the 
transportation needs of the territory we serve, 
the most rapidly developing in the nation. We 
also want our freight service to be the best. 

Freight-car supply to shippers is of course 
the joint responsibility of all the railroads, but 
Southern Pacific has been trying to meet its full 
responsibilities, with a little extra thrown in 
for good measure. We want our shippers to be 


we 


able to move their products to market during 
harvest time and other peak shipping seasons 
... without a hitch. 

Also, we don’t want to lose revenue because 
of inability of shippers to ship. 

The problem—for other railroads as well as 
for S.P.—is a simple one of money. 

We try to overcome rising costs through re- 
sourcefulness in devising money-saving meth- 
ods and by the installation of facilities that cut 
operating expenses. 

But there is a limit to what we can do in this 
respect. As costs of wages and materials rise we 
must have increases in rates. 

Ability to buy necessary freight cars and 
other equipment depends on earnings. 
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OBSERVE 


Upon the completion of a large Diesel Sand 
Unloading, Elevating, Storage and Drying 
Plant for a large Eastern Railroad, we received 


this year, the following letter from their Chief 





Engineer. 


“Dear Mr. Ross: 


‘! wish to thank you for your kind letter concerning 
the new sanding plant. 


You will be pleased to learn that we placed the 
facility for servicing Diesel locomotives in service last 
week and the facility is working efficiently. 


| am looking forward to your visit with us for review 
of the project. | wish to take this opportunity to say 
we have enjoyed the excellent cooperation extended 
to us by you, your construction superintendent and 
your fine company staff.” 


Very truly yours” 





It is very comforting to 
enjoy a fine reputation. 


"Serving the Transportation Industry 
Exclusively" 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


ROSS AND WHITE COMPANY. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS BUILDING, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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Important Books in Traffic Management 


ROUTING AND MISROUTING 
OF FREIGHT 
by Glenn L. Shinn 


Simplifies complex routing problems by 
use of simple examples illustrating the 
practical application of established 
principles of misrouting. It explains in 
non-technical language the rights and 
obligations of shippers and carriers in 
all kinds of misrouting problems. It 
shows the correct method of tender to 
obtain lowest published rate. Well 
documented by 189 citations. 1949. 177 
pages. 5 routing diagrams. 6x9. Cloth. 
$4.75 





FREIGHT RATE 
APPLICATION 

by Glenn L. Shinn 
This significant volume discusses—from 
the viewpoint of rail transport—the cor- 
rect application of freight rates. Most 





»f these applications are suitable for #7 

transport by motor truck or water car- ; 

rier, also. The rules are supported by : oe 

footnotes in which are cited scores of | ted 

leading Commission and Court cases ° we j 

dealing with tariff interpretation ques- Es a j 

tions. Where views are inconsistent by so 

with decided cases or prevailing prac- i i 
ee 


tices, the inconsistencies are noted and 
the bases for such views are stated. 
1948. 150 pages. 6x9. Cloth. $4.75 


New Departures in 
FREIGHT RATE MAKING 
by G. Lloyd Wilson 


An authoritative analysis of British 
and Canadian “agreed rates” and 
other special charges, and of the basic 
principles which should be considered 
by shippers and carriers in this coun- 
try to obtain a more equitable freight 
rate structure. An introductory chap- 
ter on our freight structure affords 
a historic background for appraising 
the feasibility of agreed rates. 1948. 
150 pages. 8 illus. 6x9. Cloth. $4.75 


The Elements of 
TRANSPORTATION 
ECONOMICS 

by G. Lloyd Wilson 
A basic introduction to the fundamen- 
tal principles of transportation econom- 
ics. Transportation’s all-important role 
in production, manufacture, distribu- 
tion, and consumption of commodities 
is graphically described. Illustrations 
used to explain the application of trans- 
portation economics have been simpli- 
fied for maximum clarity. A chapter on 
railroads explains their ownership, 
management, organization, and _ the 
functions of their executives. 1950. 178 
pages. 8 charts. 2 tables. 5x74. Cloth. 
$2.00 





Send Your Order to Dept. RA 10-7 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN BOOKS 
30 Church St., New York 7 
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arload Freight 


AT A SHIPPER’S 
“FINGERTIPS 
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Sentinel 
Sal TinORi BOO BALTIMORE > 


Keeping tabs on carloads in transit worries shippers 
—until they use B&O Sentinel Service. Then depend- 
ability from siding-to-siding takes over. B&O does 
the worrying, watching over Sentinel cars the whole 
way from shipper to receiver. And, if a car’s prog- 
ress is interrupted, both are notified immediately. 


Ask our man! 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things — better ! 
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When the going gets tough... 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


gets yeu through! 





It’s a foggy, rainy night . . . the kind 
that plays havoc with heavy traffic on 








the highways. Not so with the Reading! 






It’s smooth rolling a// the way! That’s 








why shippers all over the country are 





to the WEST 






. . . RG, PA. 
using this outstanding freight service. manne 
They know no matter what the weather to the SOUTH PHILADELPHIA, PA- 


= a : < (port ‘BICHMOND) 
or the conditions . . . the Reading deliv- a 


ers the goods. 












to the SOUTH 





Take advantage of this complete ° 


and efficient freight service . . . ship via 
the Reading! 


READING RAILWAY SYSTEM 


SALES and SERVICE 
Get Valuable Routing Assistance Te and From the Eastern Seaboard 
By Reading Traffic Representatives Nearest You 





ON-LINE: Philadelphia, Pa. « Wilmington, Del. ¢ Trenton, N.J. ¢ Reading, Pa. ¢ Allentown, Pa. « Harrisburg, Pa. « Williamsport, Pa. 


OFF-LINE: Boston, Mass. « New York City, N.Y. © Atlanta, Ga. e Buffalo, N.Y. « Pittsburgh, Pa. « Cleveland. Ohio © Cincinnati, Ohio « Detroit, Mich. ¢ Chicago, Ill. ¢ St. Louis, Mo. 
oe 
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Mel Janes, a friendly, sandy-haired 
man in his early forties, may well be 
the world’s only trackwalker with a 
doctor’s degree. 

Since 1953, Dr. Janes has trudged 
many a mile along railroad tracks 
from Maine to Texas. His mission: to 
check with his own eyes a promising 
new oil-based weed control petro- 
chemical—Agronyl R—developed by 


Mobil scientists. 





Dr. Janes and his fellow track- 
walkers in a cooperative track main- 
tenance program with nine railroads, 
proved Agronyl R—a new concept— 
effective and economical. 

Mel is one example of the many 
scientists and engineers in our labo- 
ratories who daily are pointing their 
efforts toward solutions of the rail- 
road’ current and future problems— 
new lubricants for new engines and 
new fuels for economy—for better 


railroading. 


SOCONY MOBIL OIL COMPANY, INC. 
AND AFFILIATES: 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM CO., 
GENERAL PETROLEUM CORP. 








RAILROAD PRODUCTS 


150 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill 
























Yoloy “E” high 
strength-low alloy 
steel provides required 
strength with less 
weight to the Railvan’s 
underframing. Coupled 
view is shown at right. 


C & O’s new Railvans 
shown below — with 
combination highway 
and railroad wheels 
mounted on a single 
spring suspension sys- 
tem — operate either 
on the highway or 
railroad tracks. 
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Write for these free 
pamphiets in The Yoloy 
° Family series: 


YOLOY “E” 

High Strength Low 
Alloy Steel—standard 
applications 

YOLOY 

High Strength Low 
Alloy Steel—special 
applications 

YOLOY “8s” 


Higher Strength Steel 
for increased service 
life 


YOLOY “Cc” 

Corrosion Resistant 
Grade for deep forming 
YOLOY PIPE 


Continuous Weld for 
corrosion resistant 
applications 
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Chesapeake and Ohio’s new Rail- 
van utilizes truck trailers that oper- 
ate either as long trains on railroad 
tracks or as single units on highways. 
Such equipment employs a unique 
combination of railroad and highway 
wheels mounted on a single spring 
suspension system. 

Hot Rolled Yoloy “E’’ Sheets and 
Plates—fabricated by Binkley Manu- 
facturing Co. and Visioneering Com- 
pany of Cleveland—form the rugged 


























<&O USES YOLOY “E” 
IN “FIRST” RAILVAN 


underframe required for railroad 
rolling stock. The tubular center sill 
was produced from 5%” A.P.I. Drill 
Pipe. 

Youngstown’s family of Yoloy 
steels are produced to meet a wide 
range of applications, where high 
strength and corrosion resistance are 
of prime importance. Call us today 
for a Youngstown Service Engineer 
to discuss your problem. Free Yoloy 
literature is available. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Carbon, Alloy and Yoloy Steel 
General Offices - Youngstown 1, Ohio 
District Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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. ~~ 
Re: 


TOLEDO, PEORIA & WESTERN RAILROAD COMPANY 


FELLOW RAILROADERS: 


The other day a good friend of mine asked, quite seriously, “Just how much service 
do railroads give today?” 


It was a good question. My first retort was “As much as possible’’, but this was 
obviously unsatisfactory. Just how much is possible, how much could be possible, 
what it would take to make it possible—these all enter the picture. 


Finally, I hz to admit that we railroads did a good job of serving in some respects. 


Later that nigi:. | gave further thought to the problem, and I suddenly realized that 
railroads can only ge to a certain point individually. From there on, our completeness 
and quality of service depends on the economic well being of every railroad 

in the United States. 


“Service” depends upon how much time it takes to get a commodity somewhere, how little 
loss or damage, how few accidents, how few hot box delays, how much the shipment 
costs, how much and what type of rolling stock is available, plus a large number of other 
factors which are seldom dependent upon an individual road. 


For example, it requires that every classification yard guard against shock damage 

to any shipment at any time. It requires adequate rolling stock on every railroad in order 
to have enough for the entire country. It requires hot box control on all railroad freight 

cars to keep from having a hot box delay on any car. The point is that the best service 

to shippers of America can come only when all railroads are allowed to make enough money 
to buy the things that ave needed interdependently. 


As are many other railroads, we are proud of what we have done and are doing at 
T. P. & W. — complete dieselization, our welded “ribbon rail” program, heavier rail and 
better roadbed, a system of frequent inspection, caboose-to-locomotive radio-telephone 


and other advancements. 
Ultimately, however, we must face the fact that our shippers cannot have maximum 


service until all railroads are financially able to provide all of the facilities and equipment 


which make maximum service possible. 


Cordially, 


J. Russel Coulter 
President 
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FOR PROGRESSIVE ||| The 
RAILROADING 


111,000 CARSETS TO DATE Pittsburgh & 


West Virginia 








Railway Company 





N 


BALTIMORE 





A vital link in the fastest 
WINONA, , 
aa | freight service between the 
Great Lakes and the Eastern 
Seaboard. Connections with all 





major lines. 


SS 

aS 
ONTARIO | Traffic Representatives: 
BALTIMORE, MD. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Your aa of deliveries to | CHICAGO, ILL. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
either plant will be met as CLEVELAND, O. NEW YORK, N.Y. 

a || DETROIT, MICH. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

specified. KANSAS CITY, MO. PORTLAND, ORE. 

MILWAUKEE, WISC. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MILLER NAPANEE | ST. LOUIS, MO. 
LUBRICATOR CO. IRON WORKS |} Gonecel Ciltinee. 


WINONA, Napanee, Ont., Canada 
: 4 ONE GATEWAY CENTER 
MINNESOTA Montreal, Que., Canada PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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New Products Report 








Journal Box Dust Guard 


A onepiece cellular plastic journal box 
seal and plug that absorbs and holds oil, 
but reportedly is not reactive to oil, solvent, 
water or air, has AAR approval for 10,000 
car sets for general interchange. 

The dust guard combats hot boxes two 
ways. It seals lubrication in the journal 
and contamination out. According to the 
manufacturer, the seal is not affected by 
rough switching or humping, since the 
resilient plastic gives under impact. 
Turco Products, Inc., Dept. RA, Termi- 
nal Annex 2649, Los Angeles 54 @ 


Radio Transistor Power Supply > 


Two-way single package unit now fea- 
tures a completely transistorized power 
supply. An addition to the Motorola 
AAR single package ‘“Stan-Pac” radio 
line, the new units do not require external 
converters to operate 117-volt ac units 
from the diesel battery. The all electronic 
power supply also reduces installation 
and maintenance costs. The transistorized 
power supply serves both transmitter and 
receiver. Motorola Communications & 
Electronics, Inc., Dept. RA, 4501 W. 
Augusta blvd., Chicago 51 e 





Journal Lubricator 


Waughpak, a separable journal lubrica- 
tor comprising a fabric jacket and molded 
rubber fillers, has been approved by the 
AAR. Five arched molded rubber fillers 
inserted in loops in the fabric jacket serve 
to hold the lubricating pad firmly against 
the face of the journal. 

Features claimed for this lubricator are 
positive wicking, freedom from glazing, 
cool operation, oil saving, ease of applica- 
tion, removal and cleaning. Waugh Equip- 
ment Company, Dept. RA, 420 Lexington 
ave., New York 17 e 
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Disc Brake 

The TFM (Truck Frame Mounted) 
brake is a passenger-car disc brake applica- 
ble to trucks now in operation. It was 
designed to accommodate a variety of 
wheel bases, journal centers, and frame 
arrangements. While the Model TFM 
varies from the manufacturer’s Model CF 
in certain components because the brake 
frame is mounted directly to the truck 
frame, it retains the fundamental features 
of the Model CF. For new construction 
the brake can be mounted by providing the 
necessary support lugs or bosses as an 
integral part of the truck-frame casting, 
and for brake conversion by providing an 
intermediate support to be rigidly attached 
to the truck frame. 

The majority of the components used on 
the Model TFM, such as pins, bushings, 
tongs, shoes and cylinders, are identical 
to and interchangeable with those used on 
the Model CF brake. One of the funda- 
mental features of the Budd disc brake is 
the provision of vertical alignment of the 
brake shoes with the braking surfaces of 
the disc to assure uniform brake pressure. 
This is incorporated in the TFM brake. 
Railway Division, Budd Company, Dept. 
RA, Philadelphia 15 ¢ 


< New Electric Sets 

Caterpillar’s D318 (Series G) engine is 
now available as the power unit for both 
turbocharged and naturally aspirated elec- 
tric sets. The new D318 sets combine the 
Series G equivalent of the D318 engine 
with the self-regulated constant voltage 
“Cat” generator. The turbocharged set 
arrangement is rated at 75-kw, the natural- 
ly aspirated set at 60-kw. Both models are 
equipped with 24-v electric starting, 18- 
amp charging generator, and vernier-type 
governor control. Caterpillar Tractor 
Company, Dept. RA, Peoria, Ill. ¢ 
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DON’T HOLD THEM BACK! 


Look to your first line of defense and your principal 
transportation agency, the RAILROADS. Give them a 
square deal, which means only the opportunity to compete 
with other agencies of transportation on a fair and equal 
basis. They will do the rest. 


DELAWARE & HUDSON RAILROAD 


CORPORATION 


THE BRIDGE LINE CONNECTING THE SOUTH AND WEST WITH 
NEW ENGLAND AND EASTERN CANADA 
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modern SCHAEFER brake rigging 
~2 


for modern freight cars 





babe Exonomy tnd Clypinilddlety 


for you aS a Car owner 


Guaranteed against failure or excessive wear, 









The photo of the modern freight car truck shown here 


Schaefer brake appliances offer the most economical 


illustrates the following Schaefer Brake Appliances: Truck 


investment you can make in foundation brake Brake Lever, Bottom Connection Rod, Brake Rod Jaw, Brake 


Hanger Wear Plate and Brake Beam Hanger 


SCHAEFER 


rigging. At car repair shops throughout the country, 


forgings marked ‘Schaefer’ are being reapplied— 





not replaced—when cars are rebuilt. 


Since 1914 Schaefer quality 


and dependability have served 
the railroads of North America 
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New Products Report 











High-Power Cranking Battery 

A new 
signated Type MGD, is now available for 
diesel locomotive cranking. It is similar in 
construction to the Type TC Exide-Iron- 
clad Giant for industrial trucks announced 


lead-acid storage battery, de- 


recently. 

Active material on the plates is held 
securely in place by porous 
tubing, made of continuous-filament glass 
fibers within a perforated polyvinyl chlo- 
ride armor. It is a construction which is 
designed to increase both life and capacity. 
As applied to cranking, it reportedly gives 
a 50 per cent increase over present 
tubular-plate-type batteries in amperes dis- 
charged at diesel engine cranking rates. 

A new MGD battery normally furnished 
for switching locomotives (600 to 1,200 
hp) will deliver power equivalent to bat- 
teries now used in larger locomotives. 

The new unit may also reduce the num- 
ber of batteries in inventory. For example, 
an MGD-19 which develops required 
cranking and standby capacities for large 
locomotives, is designed so that it may be 
used in both road locomotives and smaller 
switches because of its smaller dimensions. 
Exide Industrial Division, Electric Storage 
Battery Company, Dept. RA, Box 8109, 
Philadelphia ] 


armored 





Towing Tractors 

Two new “Paymover” towing tractors, 
featuring torque-converter drive and auto- 
matic transmissions, have been announced. 
They are the T-50, with 5,000-lb drawbar 
pull, and the T-60, with 6,000-lb drawbar 
pull. Both models are two-wheel-drive, 
although tractors to be announced later 
will include both two- and four-wheel-steer, 
four-wheel-drive machines. Compact de- 
sign and maneuverability make them ideal 
for terminal use, according to the manu- 
facturer. Frank G. Hough Company, 
Dept. RA, Seventh Avenue, Libertyville, 
lil. @ 


Nylon Works with Cotton 

A new type of nylon has been developed 
as a fortifying fiber for cotton work 
clothes. According to the manufacturer, 
which is introducing the new fiber after 
four years of research, work pants forti- 
fied with “DuPont 420 nylon” will cost 
about 25% more but will last around 
70% longer. 

DuPont reports that 
industry provide evidence of the longer 
wearing qualities of the new fabric. The 
fiber is used in lengthwise yarns. DuPont 
Wilmington 98, Del. @ 


wear tests in 


Company, 















New ‘Cart’ Speeds Car Work 


This car inspector’s cart, self-propelled 
and fully equiped to meet a car inspector’s 
needs, is designed to speed minor mainte- 
nance jobs in freight yards.. Powered by a 
15-hp engine, the machine has a _ hand- 
operated accelerator-brake combination 
which can be reached from a standing or 
sitting position. It also has auxiliary foot 
throttles, and when the operator is seated 
the unit guides itself by contact of sled run- 
ners to tie ends. 

It is said that the mobile workshop will 
carry more than 500 lb of repair parts and 
tools, can be equipped with two-way radio 
and will operate forward or reverse. Turn- 
ing radius is 9 ft 3 in. Floodlights can 
completely illuminate journal boxes and 
undercarriages at night. Width of sled run- 
ners as required for center track super- 
structure is 19% in. Racks to hold oxy- 
gen and acetylene tanks can be provided, 
plus a torch for repair work. The manufac- 
turer suggests the cart will speed inspection 
work, eliminate lost time in trips to store- 
houses, reduce temptation to pass up 
needed maintenance and lessen trips to the 
rip track. Journal boxes are at eye level 
for easier inspection. Kershaw Manufac- 
turing Company, Dept. RA, 2205 W. 
Fairview, Montgomery, Ala. e 


< New Scraper Design 

Caterpillar’s “Lowbowl” scraper design 
is now available for use with that firm’s 
D7 Tractor. Among features attributed to 
the new model (No. 435) are increased 
capacity, loading with a minimum of lift- 
ing and material-to-material friction, and 
greater stability due to a lowering of the 
loaded unit’s center of gravity. In com- 
parison to an earlier model, No. 435 offers 
a 27% increase in struck capacity. The 
ejector has increased height and greater 
apron opening. Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
pany, Dept. RA, Peoria, Ill. ¢ 
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SHOT PEENING creates a thin, cold worked layer that, in 
effect, causes the spring to operate at lower stress. Shot 
peening also erases tiny surface imperfections which could 
cause stress concentration points leading to spring failure. 







Crucible fatigue-resistant springs 
help keep cars off the repair tracks 


Three major railroads report: 90% of all car hardenability, higher elastic limits and greater 
springs fail due to permanent set — only 10% resistance to working stresses. 
due to other causes. You can reduce the fre- Help keep cars off the repair tracks and reduce 
quency of failures by using Crucible’s single “bad-order” car expenses by using Crucible 
heat treated fatigue-resistant springs. They’re fatigue-resistant springs. They’re your best 
made stronger to last longer, yet cost no more guarantee of long, low-cost spring service. For 
than conventional springs. further details, write for folder: Spring Divi- 
Crucible fatigue-resistant springs are sion, Crucible Steel Company of America, 
stronger because they’re single heat treated McCandless Avenue, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 


and shot peened. These processes provide better 


|CRUCIBLE| spring division 


Crucible Steel Company of America 
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Since 1889 the Terminal Railroad Association has provided St. Louis 
railroads and industry with reliable and dependable transportation 


SWITCHING IS OUR BUSINESS 


The Terminal is well equipped with personnel, motive power, and general railroad plant to render 
the service necessary to keep thousands of freight cars moving daily through the St. Louis gateway. 








TERMINAL FACILITIES INCLUDE: 















4800 trained employees 400 miles of track 2 bridges spanning the Mississippi 
107 Diesel locomotives 30 public delivery yards River . . . An icing station for icing 
St. Louis Station perishable freight 








A 15-ton self-service crane in Compton Avenue public delivery yard for use without charge by Terminal 
patrons to load and unload heavy carload freight. 













THE VALUE OF A TERMINAL SYSTEM 


The Terminal Railroad is in effect an extension of the trunk line railroads entering the Metropolitan 
area of St. Louis. Its miles of tracks are the connecting links between these railroads and the industries 
served by the Terminal. An industry located on Terminal rails is assured of access to the services of 
all the trunk line railroads with which the TRRA connects. This is equivalent to having all these lines 
come to the shipper’s door . . . truly an ideal arrangement of inestimable value to the business and 
industrial life in this community. For a location on TRRA rails write or call on J.G. Dugan, Real Estate 
Officer, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


TERMINAL RAILROAD ASSOCIATION OF ST. LOUIS 

















































NEW ENGLAND'S MAJOR RAIL LINK ° 
WITH CANADA AND THE WEST 


Central Vermont Railway provides New 








England indusiry with rail service to and 





from Eastern Canada, Milwaukee and points 





west. Although CV’s most familiar role is as 





freight carrier between states, its continent- 





wide connection make it vastly more valu- 





able as an international bridge for freight 





traffic. CV is the pioneer differential route in 





New England. 










All parts of Central Vermont are now com- 
pletely dieselized, as are the Grand Trunk 
Lines operating in Vermont, New Hampshire 





and Maine. The railway maintains an ex- 





pert plant location staff, offering industry 





full information on labor, power, water and 





prospective New England sites. 











Central Vermont 
Railway Offices CE NTRAL 
are located in VERMONT 
Principal New Rauway 
England Cities. 
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Are railroads keeping up with the times? 
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1899 MOGUL No. 573 is a museum-piece reminder of the advance- 
ments made and paid for by railroads since the turn of the century. In the 
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Arthur K. Atkinson, President, 

Wabash Railroad, says... 

“You don’t have to look at the facts and figures 
to see that progressive railroads across the 
country are spending millions of their own 
dollars each year, not just to ‘keep up’ but to 
stay ahead of the country’s steadily growing 
need for fast, efficient and economical rail 
service. 


“On the Wabash alone, gross expenditures of 
more than $137 million were made in the last 
ten years (more than $17 million in 1956) for the 
constant program of improving ... of virtually 
rebuilding . . . the line and its equipment. The 
result—new freight and passenger cars, power- 


postwor years, Wabash Railroad alone laid out 50 million dollars for 
Diesels to replace the last of their steam locomotives. 


ful new Diesel engines, more modern repair 
shops, even electronic equipment which records 
and speedily makes available for a shipper’s in- 
formation the day-by-day whereabouts of the 
thousands of freight cars rolling on Wabash 
rails. Currently, the emphasis is on the vast job 
of re-engineering and revamping our yards for 
speedier, more economical movement of freight. 


‘“‘For passengers and shippers, railroad spend- 
ing like this means better service, of course. 
For Wabash-served communities it means a 
healthier, more prosperous economy. Above 
all, it is tangible proof that the railroads intend 
to keep up with the times. . . and then some!”’ 


A. K, Atkinson 
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“THERE IS NOTHING WRONG 
WITH THE RAILROADS 
THAT EQUAL TREATMENT 
WOULD NOT CURE’ 


S.T.W. GREEN, President 


Lehigh and New England Railroad Company 
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WE’RE SMALL...BUT MIGHTY! 


CR 









ACIFI 





BRINGING THE EAST 
AND WEST COASTS 
CLOSER TOGETHER... 
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BY PERSONALIZED 
SERVICE IS OUR 
SPECIALTY. 


Whether you’re 
shipping from coast 

to coast or to 

any part’ of Texas, 
specify R. S. & P. 
Working in conjunction 
with the Santa Fe 








+, 





and Texas and Pacific, R. S. & P. gives al 
you fast, dependable interchanges 

and an immediate, complete passing PAC IFIC 
and condition report service. ROUTE z 


Specify: ROSCOE, SNYDER AND PACIFIC RAILWAY 


Representatives in: Atlanta, Ga., Birmingham, Ala., Charlotte, N.C., Chicago, Ill., Dallas, Tex., Fort Worth, Tex., Fresno, 
ey Houston, Tex., Jacksonville, Fla., Los Angeles, Calif., Memphis, Tenn., Oakland, Calif., Pittsburgh, Pa., Snyder, Tez., 
ashington, D.C. 
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World’s largest 
push-button yard 
—just opened 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD’S 
\ CONWAY 
YARD 


This great new automatized freight 
yard near Pittsburgh can classify 
9000 cars a day. In terms of ser- 
vice, this means faster freight 
shipments at reduced costs. In 
terms of railroading, this means 
progress ! 


This gigantic operation is but one 
of the many examples of unlimited 
progress railroads could make if 
earnings were sufficient to pay 
for them. 





Since railroads are the lowest cost 
type of general transportation, 
they must grow with the economy 
—or the total cost of transpor- 
tation will be higher than need be 
—by millions of dollars! That’s 
why it’s important to you—and 
America—that our policies regard- 
ing railroads be revised . . . mod- 
ernized! Only then can railroads 
earn what they need to earn to 
serve everyone with increasing 
efficiency and economy. 





COST to Pennsy Stockholders—9 MONTHS EARNINGS! COST to taxpayers— NOTHING ! 
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People in the News 





ERIE.—Harold G. Strom appointed car accountant, 
Cleveland, succeeding Glen F. Dunathan, pro- 
moted, 


FRISCO.—L. A. Fuller, manager of mail, baggage 
and express traffic, St. Louis, retired October 1. 
Delbert Fields, general agent, passenger depart- 
ment, St. Louis, appointed assistant general pas- 
senger agent there, with duties including super- 
vision of mail, baggage and express traffic. Steve 
W. Chilton, general agent, passenger depart- 
ment, Chicago, named to succeed Mr. Fields. 


GREAT NORTHERN.—Effective October 1, Charles 
M. Rasmussen, assistant general manager, ap- 
pointed general manager, lines west of Bain- 
ville, Mont., with headquarters as before at 
Seattle, Wash., succeeding Thomas A. Jerrow, 
elected vice-president of operations, to replace 
Ira G. Pool, who retires September 30. Anthony 
Kane, general solicitor, elected vice-president 
and general counsel, to succeed Edwin C. Mat- 
thies, retired. Mr. Kane’s successor is Lovis 
E. Torinus, assistant general counsel. Richard V. 
Wicka and Elmer B. Trousdale named attorneys, 
St. Paul. 


LEHIGH VALLEY.—J. F. Fix appointed general 
agent, Milwaukee, Wis., succeeding J. M. Berry, 
promoted (Railway Age, Sept. 16, p. 79). 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE.—Following the merger 
of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis into 
the L&N, eight new traffic offices were estab- 
lished: At Boston 8, Mass., W. C. Forsythe, gen- 
eral agent, 530 Old South building, 294 Wash- 
ington st.; at Buffalo, N.Y., K. E. Skillman, gen- 
eral agent, 748 Ellicot Square building; at 
Philadelphia 9, Pa., A. T. Ridley, general agent, 
1026 Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Building, 123 
South Broad street; at Milwaukee 3, Wis., 1. T. 
Westerman, general agent, 1007 Majestic build- 
ing, 231 W. Wisconsin avenue; at Minneapolis 
2, Minn., J. F. Stenson, general agent, 1445 Rand 
Tower, 527 Marquette avenue; At Omaha 2, 
Neb., Elmo Adams, general agent, 613 Grand 
Exchange building, 19th and Harney streets; 
at Peoria, Ill., R. M. Brennan, general agent, 420 
Commercial National Bank building, 301 S. 
Adams street; and at Gadsden, Ala., Erie Ellis, 
district freight agent, L&N Passenger Station. 

Other traffic offices formerly maintained by 
the two roads have been consolidated. 

H. G. White appointed superintendent of car 
service, Louisville, Ky., succeeding E. H. Major, 
retired. 


MILWAUKEE._-F. G. McGinn, general manager, 
Lines West, Seattle, appointed general manager 
Lines East, Chicago, succeeding J. H. Stewart, 
who retired September 30. P. J. Weiland, assist- 
ant general manager, Chicago, named to suc- 
ceed Mr. McGinn, and in turn is replaced by 
L. V. Anderson, assistant to vice-president-opera- 
tion in charge of claim prevention, refrigerator 
and merchandise service, Chicago. Mr. Ander- 
son’s successor is R. J. Kemp, manager, claim 
prevention, refrigerator and merchandise serv- 
ice, Chicago, who in turn is succeeded by H. M. 
Warner, assistant manager, claim prevention, 
refrigerator and merchandise service. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL.—Leroy H. Stecker, whose 
title was recently changed from district super- 
intendent to division superintendent, Mohawk 
division, Albany, N.Y., has been appointed divi- 
sion superintendent, Syracuse-Rochester divi- 
sion, Syracuse, effective October 1. David B. 
Fleming, assistant superintendent at Albany, 
who recently became tra.sportation assistant 
there, has been promoted to division superin- 
tendent, Mohawk division, Albany. R. W. Kernan 
appointed trainmaster, Mohawk division, Al- 
bany, succeeding E. D. Joslin, named transporta- 
tion superintendent of that division. 
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Titles of the following eastern district super- 
intendents changed to division superintendents: 
Richard B. Hasselman, Boston & Albany division, 
Boston; Charles B. Fleming, Syracuse-Rochester 
division, Syracuse; Alfred Lt. Nelson, Pennsy!- 
vania division, Jersey Shore, Pa.; Harry D. 
Johnston, Buffalo division, Buffalo; and John D. 
Danhof, Jr., St. Lawrence-Adirondack division, 
Watertown, N.Y. 

Ernest C. Cross and Frederick |. Doebber, as- 
sistant superintendents at Boston and Syracuse, 
respectively, named transportation superintend- 
ents. Division trainmasters Earl P. Brown, Jersey 
Shore, Pa., Matthew W. Tompkins, Buffalo, and 
Edward P. Frasher, Watertown, also named trans- 
portation superintendents. 

Edward J. Jones, assistant superintendent, 
Albany, and William V. Hayes, division train- 
master, Syracuse, named assistant transporta- 
tion superintendents. Robert V. Brinkworth, as- 
sistant superintendent, Buffalo, becomes as- 
sistant division superintendent. Irving A. Olp, 
superintendent of transportation, eastern district, 
Syracuse, named district transportation super 
intendent, with jurisdiction over divisional 
transportation superintendents. None of the 
above title changes involves change in location. 
J. A. Russo appointed assistant communica- 
tions engineer, New York. Mr. Russo, formerly 
employed by Sperry-Rand Corporation, was en- 
gaged in preparing developmental design speci- 
fications for digital system which will auto- 
matically test navigational systems. H. A. Nie- 
haus, assistant communication supervisor, New 
York, appointed chief line supervisor. 


SEATRAIN LINES.—H. D. Fry, Southwestern freight 
agent, Dallas, Tex., retired September 1. Cecil L. 
Adam: promoted to Southeastern traffic man- 
ager, Savannah, Ga. Gerald R. Wenzel promoted 
to Southwestern freight agent, Dallas. Stanley 
A. Greig promoted to assistant general freight 
agent, Houston, Tex. John G. Severs appointed 
district freight agent, New York. 


TEXAS & PACIFIC.—J. L. Weatherby, signal engi- 
neer, Dallas, Tex., appointed assistant chief 
engineer there, succecing W. J. Savage, whose 
promotion to chief engineer was noted in Rail- 
way Age. Sept. 16, p. 79. R C. Caldwell, superin- 
tendent of work equipment, Dallas, appointed 
to new position of engineer of track. G. H. 
Alford, draftsman, promoted to assistant engi- 
neer of signals. 


TRANSPORTATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA.— 
William H. Day, who recently retired as mana- 
ger, Transportation Department, Greater Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, will serve as New 
England representative and adviser for TAA at 
Boston. 


UNION PACIFIC.—George A. Brown, general 
traffic agent, Cleveland, advanced to traffic 
manager, Denver, to succeed Paui F. Echele, 
retired. Daniel P. Driscoll, traffic agent, Cleve- 
land, replaces Mr. Brown. 


UNION REFRIGERATOR TRANSIT LINES.—W. L. 
Mathews appointed western traffic manager, 
Minneapolis, to succeed E. H. Gardner, who 
retired October 1. 


OBITUARY 


Frank J. McCarthy, 52, vice-president of the 
Pennsylvania at Washington, D.C., died Septem- 
ber 30 in Georgetown Hospital, after a brief 
iliness. 


Robert G. McLain, 62, assistant director of busi- 
ness planning, Railway Express Agency, New 
York, died September 25 at Mount Vernon 
(N.Y.) Hospital, after a long illness. 
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AMERICA’S LARGEST FLEET OF BUDD CARS. EXPANDED 


AND IMPROVED PIGGY-BACK SERVICE TO THE WEST. 


THE GREATEST PROPORTION OF ROLLER-BEARING 


FREIGHT CARS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


THAT'S MODERN RAILROADING 


ON THE BOSTON AND MAINE. 
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Facts & Figures at a glance 





Financial Applications 
MONTPELIER & BARRE.—Applied to the ICC for 


authority to purchase an 8.5-mile line of the Cen- 
tral Vermont paralleling its own route between 
Montpelier, Vt., and Barre. The cost would be 
$350,000, to be paid by Samuel M. Pinsly, M&B 
president 


PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE.—Applied to the ICC 
for authority to assume liability for $4,950,000 of 
equipment trust certificates, maturing in 15 annual 
installments of $330,000 each, to finance in port 
purchase of 375 70-ton hoppers from Despatch 
Shops at a unit cost of $7,650, and 350 70-ton 
gondolas from Greenville Steel Car Company at a 
unit cost of $10 000. 


PITTSBURG & SHAWMUT.—Applied to the ICC 
for authority to issue $7,400,000 in various 6% 
mortgage bonds and 2,150,000 shares of $1 par 
class A stock—plus authority to reduce its out- 
standing capital stock’s par value to $1 a share. 
The issues would be exchanged for road's total 
funded debt of $13,464,390, now held by the Arthur 
T. Walker Estate Corporation 


WISCONSIN CENTRAL.—To assume liability for 
$2,400,00 of equipment trust certificates to finance 
in part the acquisition of 340 freight cars at an 
estimated total cost of $3,122,135. Included would 
be 15 “Airslide’’ hopper cars purchased from Gen- 
eral American Transportation Corporation at an es- 
timated unit cost of $13,034; 25 covered hopper 
cars from Pullman-Standord Car Manufacturing 
Company at $9,065; and 100 “DF” box cars and 
200 other box cars to be built in WC shops at 
estimated unit cost of $10,500 ond $8,250, re- 
spectively. The certificates would mature in 30 
semi-annual installments of $80,000 each beginning 
April 1, 1958. They would be sold by competitive 
bids which would fix the interest rate 


Dividends Declared 


BESSEMER & LAKE ERIE.—$1.50 preferred, 75¢, 
semiannual, paid October 1 to holders of record 
September 13. 


CAROLINA, CLINCHFIELD & OHIO.—$1.25, quar- 
terly, payable October 2] to holders of record 
October 10. 


CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS —25¢, quarterly, 
7. October 5 to holders of record September 


CLEVELAND & PITTSBURGH.—4% special guaran- 
teed, 50¢, quarterly; 7% regular guaranteed, 87/2¢, 
quarterly, both payable December 2 to holders of 
record November 8. 

ERIE & PITTSBURG.—7% preferred, 87'/2¢, quar- 
terly, payable December 10 to holders of record 
November 29 


ONTARIO & QUEBEC.—$3, semiannual, payable 
in Canadian funds December 2 to holders of record 
November 1. 


PHILADELPHIA, GERMANTOWN & NORRISTOWN. 
—$1.50, quarterly, payable December 4 to holders 
of record November 20. 


PITTSBURGH, YOUNGSTOWN & ASHTABULA.—7 
preferred, $1.75, quarterly, payable December 3 
to holders of record November 20 


RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & POTOMAC.— 
common, $1, quarterly; dividend obilgation, $1, 
quarterly; 6% guaranteed, $1, extra; 7% guvaran- 
teed, $1, extra, all paid October 4 to holders 
of record September 23. 

TEXAS & PACIFIC.—common, $1.25, quarterly; 
preferred, $1.25, quarterly, both paid September 
30 to holders of record September 25. 

UNITED NEW JERSEY R.R. & CANAL.—$2.50, 
quarterly, payable January 10, 1958, to holders of 
record December 20. 


VERMONT & MASSACHUSETTS.—$3, semiannual, 
> mies October 7 to holders of record September 


WEST JERSEY & SEASHORE.—common, $1.50, 
semiannual; 6% special guaranteed, $1.50, semi- 
annual, both payable January 2, 1958, to holders of 
record December 13. 


1958 Transport Outlook 
Features NASAB 


The national transport outlook for 1958 will be 
the theme of the 21st annual meeting of the Nation- 
al Association of Shippers Advisory Boards at 
Chicago October 8-10. 

Principol speakers will include Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner Kenneth H. Tuggle, AAR Board 
Chairman William T. Faricy, and Richard G. May, 
AAR vice-president, operations and maintenance. 

Arthur H. Gass, chairman of the AAR’s Car Ser- 
vice Division will deliver a report on current nation- 
al transportation conditions. 


Organizations 


SOUTHWESTERN TRANSPORTATION SEMINAR. — 
The second annual seminar will be held in the New 
Student Union Building, Arizona State College, 
Tempe, Ariz., at 9 a.m., October 17. Speakers will 
include R. D. Shelton, general manager, Santa Fe, on 
“How Carriers Can Improve Efficiency,’ and F. E. 
Whitcher, general freight and passenger agent, 
Southern Pacific, who will present the railroad view 
in a panel discussion of ‘Practices of Carriers Which 
Raise the Cost of Transportation.’ Frank L. ONeill, 

eneral traffic manager, Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
acturing Co., will be the luncheon speaker. 


NATIONAL RAILWAY APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION 
.—Brochures and application-for-space forms for 
the 1958 exhibition were mailed to prospective 
exhibitors early in October. The exhibition will 
be held at the Coliseum in Chicago, March 10-13, 
1958, during the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Railway Engineering Association. This will be 
the first exhibition of maintenance-of-way material 
since September 1956, and a large display of new 
and improved appliances and labor-saving work 
quip t is pl d. Interested manufacturers 
should address the Director of Exhibits, National 
Railway Appliances Association, 59 East Van Buren 


Street, Chicago 5, Ill. 


NEW YORK RAILROAD CLUB.—Major General E. 
C. R. Lasher, executive director, Military Traffic 
Management Agency will speak on the organiza- 
tion and operation of that agency at a dinner 
meeting to be held in the Hotel Commodore, 6:30 
p.m., October 17. 
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Graham Avenue 





FARLOW 


Price list available on check plates, following 
blocks, yoke fillers, spring spacers, back stops. 


Your test source for car and locomotive castings in 
steel and malleable iron. 


SUPERIOR 


40 years of service to the railroad industry. 


DRAFT GEAR 
ATTACHMENT 
REPAIR PARTS 


STEEL AND 
MALLEABLE 
CASTINGS CO. 


Benton Harbor, Michigan 








New LCL Pick-Up Service 
Offered Chicago Roads 


Eight Chicago area railroads have agreed 
to a less-than-carload pick-up service 
offered by Salon Trucking, Inc. Joseph H. 
Salon, president of the firm, said negotia- 
tions are underway with several other rail 
lines. 

The trucking company identified the 
participating rail lines as the Burlington, 
Chesapeake & Ohio, Pere Marquette dis- 
trict, Illinois Central, Big Four, Pennsyl- 
vania, Monon and Santa Fe. Salon for- 
merly operated a universal pick-up service 
in connection with the Chicago & North 
Western. 

The new universal operation picks up a 
service formerly handled by the Chicago 
Tunnel Transportation Company, which 
ceased operations earlier in September. 

Mr. Salon said shipper response to the 
service so far has been “terrific”; and he 
cited the value of the operation in aiding 
diversion of traffic from truck to rail. 


ICC Spells Out “22” 


Filing Procedures 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has spelled out the details of how common 
carriers will have to file Section 22 quota- 
tions with the commission. The quotations 
must be made public through the com- 
mission in accordance with the amendment 
of Section 22 as passed in the session of 
Congress just closed. 

The commission ordered that copies of 
the quotations must be filed with the com- 
mission in duplicate simultaneous with 
their submittal to the particular govern- 
ment agency involved. One of the copies 
is to be maintained at the Washington 
offices of the commission for public in- 
spection. 

Both copies of the quotations, the com- 
mission ordered, are to be filed together 
with a letter of transmittal “which clearly 
indicates that they are being filed in 
accordance with the requirements of Sec- 
tion 22 as amended. They must be ad- 
dressed to the ‘Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Washington, 25, D.C.’, with the 
envelope marked as containing ‘Section 22 
Quotations,’ and delivered free of all 
charges.” 

If a receipt is desired, the order stated, 
the letter of transmittal should be sent in 
duplicate, one copy to be receipted and 
returned by the commission. 

The copies of quotations are to be 
numbered consecutively by each carrier or 
agent in a series to be maintained by the 
filer starting with the number “1”. 

When a quotation supersedes a prior 
filing, the latter should expressly cancel 
the old number through a statement to that 
effect marked under the number of the 
new filing. Where a filing amends or 
supplements previous quotations, the com- 
mission ordered, it should be accompanied 
by a copy of the original quotation, and 
any intervening amendments. 

Effective date of the order is November 
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in a supplier’s products 


You measure the quality of a supplier’s 
product two ways... by the way his prod- 
uct is made—and by the way it serves you 
on the job. 

Count the years of service you have al- 
ready received—the additional years you 
know your cars will deliver. Walk down 
your rip-tracks, check your bad order cars. 
Then note the design and performance of 
the car components that have served your 


operation best. 





Performance that cuts your costs by 
lengthening the life of your cars, by pro- 
viding dependability and efficiency, is per- 
formance that’s designed and built in by a 
responsible supplier. 

This is the way to judge a supplier’s 
product. Next month we’ll show how a 
responsible supplier continually strives to 
improve his product design, thereby con- 
stantly offering improved performance 


and new product-uses to you. 


10 Pee, 
et? ot] 
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STANDARD RAILWAY EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY Wo 


General Office: 4527 Columbia Ave., Hammond, Ind. - New York - Chicago - St. Paul -San Francisco MIG 
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FOR DEPENDABLE OPERATION 
WITH INCREASED SERVICE LIFE... 


A. A. R. Alternate 
Stondard Vertical Plane 
Swivel Yoke Y-30 


Striking Casting and A. A. R. Type H 
Center Filler— Tightlock Coupler H-80 : 


3-Piece Design Welded 
y and Stress-Relieved eo 


Yoke Y-50 Standard Pocket 


B | for Conventional Draft ‘ 
7 A. ALR. Standard E : Geer Miaiiciinn 
Coupler with Alternate 
: Standard Swivel i 
Shank E-61A-HT Rubber Type 
a Resilient Side Bearing ~. 
specify ~ “ 
+ » ‘, + 


YLtIEG ZOFe 








Truck Pedestal 


RA i LWAY EQUI PM E N T Composite Articulated 
PRO D U CTs Journal Box Lid 


Long Travel Snubber § 
for Locomotives and 
Passenger Cars 


Truck Spring 
Snubber 


Radial Connection 


A. A. R. Type F 
Interlocking Coupler F-70 


Journal Box Hinge 
Lug Wear Plate 
and Self-Adjusting 
Bushing 


Yoke Y-65 Standard Pocket 
for Twin Cushion 
Draft Gear Application 
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Carloading Rise 2% 
For the Week 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended September 28 totaled 
739,266 cars, the Association of 
American Railroads announced on 
October 3. This was an increase of 
14,332 cars, or 2.0%, compared with 
the previous week; a decrease of 92,- 
382 cars, or 11.1%, compared with 
the corresponding week last year; and 
a decrease of 76,269 cars, or 9.4%, 
compared with the equivalent 1955 
week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended September 21 totaled 
724,934 cars; the summary, com- 
piled by the Car Service Division, 
AAR, follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, September 2] 





District 1957 1956 1955 
Eastern ....... 110,707 126,881 127,791 
vee word rene 142,079 154,741 154 963 
Pocahontas .... v2,722 66,716 61,950 
Southern ...... 117,743 134,045 129,541 
Northwestern .. 117,502 141,008 143,777 
Central Western 120,808 136,259 133,,8°9 
Southwestern .. 53,373 62,786 61,799 
Total Western 

Districts ..... 291,683 340,053 339,475 





Total All Roads 724,934 822,436 813,720 














Commodities: 
Grain and grain 

Products .... 47,074 54,803 56,116 
Livestock ...... 8,939 12,734 11,758 

. ee 137,788 143,429 134,947 

Pe 10,652 12,233 . 
Forest Products 37,260 47,821 47,632 

ic Aschwees. $,453 92,208 0 
Merchandise I.c.1. 56,720 62,686 65 239 
Miscellaneous .. 347,998 396,522 397,995 
Septernber 21 .. 724,934 822,436 813,720 
September 14 .. 741,147 820,849 817,234 
September 7 ... 646,118* 679.651 701,992 
August 31 .... 745,183 784,366 789,722 


August 24 .... 757,140 770,413 787,272 





Cumulative total, 
38 weeks . .26,396,945 27,348,482 27,111,837 





* Revised 


IN CANADA—Carloadings for the 
seven-day period ended September 14 
total 87,285 cars, compared with 
72,000 cars for the previous seven- 
day period, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Revenue Total Cars 


Cars Rec'd from 
Connections 


Totals for Canada: 
September 14, 1957 87,285 29,214 
September 14, 1956 98,036 32,128 
Cumulative Totals: 


September 14, 1757 2,85C,286 1,175,498 
September 14, 1956 3,107,342 1,230,361 
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New Equipment 


FREIGHT-TRAIN CARS 

> Missouri Pacific—Directors authorized expenditure of $13,605,250 
for 1958 freight car program, including (from company carbuilding plant 
at DeSoto, Mo.), 300 50!4-ft DF box, 600 40'%-ft 50-ton box, 100 65-ft 
mill type gondola, 500 5212-ft 70-ton solid-end gondola and 100 52'-ft 
70-ton drop end gondola cars; and, from General American, 50 70-ton 
‘“Airslide” gondola cars. 


Purchases & Inventories 


B® Seven Months’ Purchases Up 1.5% .—Purchases by domestic railroads 
of all types of materials in this year’s first seven months were $21,520,000, 
or 1.5%, higher than in comparable .1956 period; purchase and inventory 
estimates in following tables were prepared by Railway Age: 

















PURCHASES* July Seven Months Seven Months 
1957 1957 1956 
(000) (000) (000) 
CN os ciawecanccaee Ss Valin ee $ 21,834 $ 337,099 $ 297,449 
DO. Sik bn Wes dca cadvoloapecanieasy on 7,968 72,558 57,524 
NE erty duciin 6 dino Walk owe eae eee 6,844 50,320 46,112 
Se ONE 5 cc ivukee ccd oeecarr ane 105,043 738,344 756,510 
Total from Manufacturers ............. $141,689 $1,198,321 $1,157,595 
Re re eee ee rae ps ee 34,841 258,654 277,860 
Cede CA 55.5.05 hs LG $176,530 $1,456,975 $1,435,455 
* Subject to revision. 
** Estimated valve of orders. 
INVENTORIES* t July 1, 1957 July 1, 1956 
(000) (000) 
IS Seta Ui's's , 5's oes oh eae ahs $62,597 $ 53,757 
IL SUL Aa Chen oo Sis a Se be ols SWE Wie als 06's 286 bee } 94,816 86,698 
EE eet) 550. 8 551,998 
NTS. oun os 65 x4 6dss ACNE osm ap ad's v.09 21,600 22,745 
SRR ee ee eae, art C2 A 31,023 29,273 
DO bain dines ccenteGade bce esha ee dd wes eNe ts a $760,986 $744,471 





* Subject to revision 
t All total inventory figures taken from ICC statement M-125 for month indicated 


New Facilities 


® Des Moines Union.—Awarded contract for demolition of western 
two-thirds of Union Station for conversion of area to parking space; project, 
costing raore than $20,000, will be completed in October; part of building 
to be demolished, once serving Milwaukee, Wabash, CB&Q, M&St.L, and 
CGW, had not been used for five years. 


B® Missouri Pacific—Directors authorized expenditure in 1958 of 
$7,545,995 for improvements to property; major items will be $3,255,340 
for 75 miles of new rail, 30 miles of relay rail and other track materials; 
and $1,074,100 for rebuilding bridges. 


& National of Mexico—Bought wheel truing machine, scheduled for 
November delivery, from Standard Railroad Equipment Manufacturing 
Company. 
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Supply Trade 
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C. E. Grigsby Richard D. Hitt 
MODERN RAILROADING needs modern TYPICAL OF NKP PROGRESS. Piggy- 
equipment such as the 100 new covered back gives NK P shippers extra flexibility 
hopper cars just added to the NKP fleet. and convenience. Richard D. Hitt has been appointed manager, 
railroad sales, for Aeroquip Corporation, Jack- 
son, Mich. He was formerly industrial sales 
engineer in the Pennsylvania territory. 








= a Te | . C. E. Grigsby, vice-president in charge of sales, 
bs Gig hen ae Transportation Equipment Division, American Steel 
. , Foundries, Chicago, has been promoted to vice- 
president and general manager, and is succeeded 
by Wlliam C. Taylor, vice-president, New York 
sales office. Mr. Taylor’s successor is John C. 
Day, district sales manager, New York, who 
becomes assistant vice-president. Carl E. Tack, 
chief mechanical engineer, promoted to vice- 
president and chief mechanical engineer. 





ia * 





Coe 


— C. Russell Warren has joined Collins & Aikmon 

— Corporation as sales manager of the railroad di- 

KEEPING PACE with a growing America. DF CARS GIVE NKP shippers extra vision of the transportation fabrics department, 

650 new boxcars have recently joined protection for ladings that need special at Chicago. He was previously associated with 
the NKP fleet. handling and bracing. E. F. Timme & Son, Inc. 














John Reine, central district manager of Gray- 
bar Electric Company, has been elected a vice- 


s a | 
president. He will join the headquarters staff 
0 ressive al (0a in New York January 1, 1958. C. R. Downing, Jr., 
salesman and manager of supply sales at Tulsa, 


Okla., has been appointed manager there, suc- 


od ceeding F. L. Cummings, who will transfer to 
Servin a Denver in the same capacity on October 1. 

Maxwell D. Millard, general manager of sales 

of American Steel & Wire Division, United States 

- F - c Steel Corporation, has been named assistant 

> ‘kel Plate h: 2@ ~ a , 2 ¢ r - 
The Nickel Plate has the equipment, opportunity to compete with other vice-president-sales. His successor is Howard B. 
the man power and the know-how modes of transportation is also es- Maguire, central area manager of sales, who in 
to serve the transportation require- sential for a strong, nationwide rail turn has been succeeded by Norman M. Sted, 
ments of a growing America. Equal system. assistant general manager of sales; all have 
headquarters in Cleveland. 

W. J. Hannon, district representative in St. 
Louis Territory for Leschen Wire Rope Division, 
H. K. Porter Company, has been apppointed Chi- 
cago district sales manager. 


44 Nickel Plate traffic offices are located in principal cities. All have 
TWX teletype facilities to speed your requests for information and service. 





— 
tAKE ontario? 


LAKE 


ances : A. V. Moroz, electric tool salesman for Thor 
pe Power Tool Company, has been promoted to 

~~ electric tool sales manager for the Chicago 
branch. 


Griffin Wheel Company, subsidiary of Ameri- 
| can Steel Foundries, announced plans for con- 
wwii f structing aad equipping a new plant at Trans- 
+ BALTIMORE Wd) cona, Man., for the manufacture of EQS cast 
PY dete steel wheels. The plant will be operated by Grif- 
fin Steel Foundries, ltd., St. Hyacinthe, Que. 
Production capacity will be about 100,000 
wheels a year; operations are scheduled to be- 
gin in late 1958. 























Robert J. Miller has joined the Mercury Manvu- 


Spe ed yo ur freight al eco Chicago, as midwest rail- 
Ship Nickel Plate 


OBITUARY 
THE NEW YORK, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS RAILROAD COMPANY 
Telephone MAin 1-9000 Bernard M. Lynch, 61, traffic manager, Stand- 


GENERAL OFFICES . . . TERMINAL TOWER. . . CLEVELAND 1, OHIO ard Railway Equipment Manufacturing Company, 
Hammond, Ind., died September 24 in Little 


Company of Mary Hospital Chicago. 
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America’s modern railroads provide 
the most dependable means of mass 
transportation ... in any weather! 
Pardon us, but opinions to the contrary 
are ‘‘strictly for the birds.” 

Take the Norfolk and Western. Year 
after year it has had one of the best 
on-time records and one of the lowest 
bad order car ratios in the nation... 
proving that the N&W has the equip- 


, 


ment, facilities and ‘know-how’ to 


move goods safely and on schedule. 
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: Strictly for the Birds! 


The fact that more and more shippers 
are marking their freight “via N&W” 
is even stronger evidence of N&W 
dependability. This wouldn’t be true if 
experienced traffic men didn’t know they 
can count on the N&W for dependable 
service all the time. . . all the way... 


in yards as well as on the road. 


It is un-American to strangle compe- 
tition. The railroads must be given the 
right to bid for business on the basis of 
lowest cost to shipper and more free- 


dom to compete for the nation’s traffic. 


orfotk... Wester 
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MOVING FORWARD?... 
Want A Strategic Location? 


... There is one for you on the DIRECT RAIL LINE 
to and from New England and adjacent to the Metro- 
politan New York area. 

Today, L&HR land is available. Here you have the 
fundamental advantage of close proximity to major 
market and population areas; direct through freight 
connections with seven Class I railroads; nearby Thru- 
way and Turnpike highways; airport facility and all 
utilities. Likewise, living conditions in this area are un- 
surpassed. 

Sites to suit your needs are offered on lease or pur- 
chase plans. Brochure and site survey information 


available upon request. 
Write: 


R. C. Winchester, G.F.T.M. 
The Lehigh and Hudson River Railway Co. 
Warwick, New York 


LEHIGH and 
HUDSON RIVER 














Technical Tidings 


Selected from October Railway Monthlies 





Mechanization of railway bridge and 
building work is going on at a rapid pace. 
In a “blueprint” for complete B&B 
mechanization, W. E. Chapman, chief 
engineer-maintenance of the Central of 
Georgia, describes in Railway Track & 
Structures, some of the new machines and 
tells how they can be used to reduce the 
cost of maintaining railway structures. 


Interconnecting different types of 
communications carrier is one prob- 
lem being faced today by more com- 
munications officers because of the 
extensive use of carrier. The solution 
to interconnection is discussed in 
Railway Signaling & Communica- 
tions. 


Bigger and better is what the Norfolk & 
Western calls the car shop it’s been build- 
ing at Roanoke, Va. The shop was 
planned to keep pace with demands re- 
sulting from the resurgence in coal traf- 
fic. Complete details about the new shop, 
which can fabricate and build new cars— 
and repair old ones—are reported in Rail- 
way Locomotives & Cars. 


Wheel-mounted Tractair compressors 
in use on the Chicazo & North West- 
ern are more versatile units since 
they were equipped with retractable 
flanged wheels. Railway Track & 
Structures tells how the machines now 
operate on the track when used by 
rail-laying gangs, and how they can be 
used by bridee and sienal forces at 
otherwise inaccessible locations. 


Benefits of consolidating controls of two 
interlockings into one machine on the Le- 
high Valley are described in Railway Sig- 
naling & Communications. As part of 
the project, one track of the double-track 
Lackawanna crossing near Croxton, Pa., 
was removed, the remaining single track 
being signaled for train movements in both 
directions. 





Rail-borne rapid transit—in this case 
the Cleveland “Rapid” — requires 
servicing and maintenance as modern 
as the equipment running on the line. 
Details about the line’s East Cleve- 
land shop, which does the mechanical 
work on the 88 St. Louis Car-built 
transit cars now on the Cleveland, 
Ohio, line, are reported in Railway 
Locomotives & Cars. 
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Letters from Readers 





“Time Saver" Applauded 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
To THE EDITOR: 

I read regularly each issue of Railway 
Age, and usually with much interest. I was 
particularly impressed, however, with the 
Sept. 2 issue ... 

It appeared to me that this issue treated 
with a great many different phases of our 
transportation situation . 

P. J. LEE 


Executive General Agent 
Atlantic Coast Line 


Haul It if It Pays 
Cuicaco, ILL. 
To THE EDITor: 

Your editorial entitled “Turning Ideas 
into Profits” in a recent Railway Age 
raises some interesting points. It is ex- 
plained in this editorial that commodities 
with high “loadability” characteristics, or 
to use the common vernacular, having a 
high density factor, will create profits for 
the railroads. It is, therefore, proposed that 
rates for such heavy loading commodities 
should be set at a level which would pro- 
mote their greatest possible movement via 
railroad... . 

However, your editorial goes further in 
suggesting that rates on less dense articles 
should be raised, and the implication is 
strong that the railroads would be better off 
profit-wise by not handling commodities 
with unfavorable “loadability” ratings. . . . 

Most light loading freight is moving to- 
day by rail at rates which are compen- 
satory and profitable. The adoption of an 
attitude of inhospitableness towards this 
. . . traffic would result in the loss by the 
railroads of much valuable, high-rated 
traffic, thereby placing a greater burden 
on shippers of dense freight. 

JAMES SLOss 


General Traffic Manager 
Englander Company 


Mr. Sloss’ point is well taken. We do not 
believe the railroads should shy away from 
any traffic that pays a substantial proltt. 
But we have heard of freight of poor 
“loadability” which does not produce 
attractive earnings per car-mile-——EDITOR 


Gratified 
ALEXANDRIA, VA. 
To THE EpITor: 

I want you to know that I certainly 
appreciate the very fine comment on the 
Action Page, “Let’s Look at the Gate- 
ways,” in the August 12 Railway Age, 
concerning our operations here. 

We get a lot of personal satisfaction 
out of trying to get the job done, and to 
have it recognized in such a manner... 

D. C. HasTINGs 


Superintendent 
Potomac Yard 
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HERE IS THE “HIGHWAY” 
BUILT AND MAINTAINED 
ENTIRELY BY = 
UNION PACIFIC FUNDS 
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THIS HIGHWAY SERVES ELEVEN WESTERN STATES 





Union Pacific tracks, shown in solid black, total more than 
9,000 miles. (Dotted lines represent connecting railroads. ) 


During 1956, more than 57 million tons of freight were 
hauled over this system of steel rails. 


IMAGINE THE TRAFFIC CONGESTION 
HAD THESE MILLIONS OF FREIGHT TONS 
BEEN CARRIED ON MOTOR HIGHWAYS 
IN THIS WESTERN TERRITORY. 


Many thousands of passengers also were transported on 
this steel highway. 


Construction, maintenance and equipment are paid for 
entirely by Union Pacific. Not one penny of this expendi- 
ture is your tax money. 


UNION PACIFIC 


Omaha 2, Nebraska 


97 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 








Rates: $10 per column inch 


(1” deep x 1%” wide) 


Equipment used or resale acceptable in this section 





FOR SALE 


railway equipment 
s is—Recond 


Used—A 
RAILWAY CARS 


All Type 


itioned 
LOCOMOTIVES 
Diesel, Steam, Gesoline, 
Diesel-Electric 


Service-tested 
Freight Cer Repair Ports 
Fer All Types of C 


ON a “STEEL PRODUC 


special offerings 


20 Cupola Type, Steel Underframe Caboose 
Cors, Cast Steel Trucks 
1—Brewning Ne 3 Diesel Lecometive Crone 
Stenderd Gevge—27'>-Ten Capacity 
‘AMEDIATE DELIVERY! 
insintnc?-ctedtietintntr tate einicle tallies AG oe ON 


Rail —~ Tank t_ ond 
Storage 
6,000. 8 000- ~# “10 {000-gelton 
Cleaned and T 
inc. 


ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL’ 


General 13486 Se Brainord Ave. 


Office Chicago 33. Illinois 
Phone: Mitchell 6-1212 


New York 60-c Church Street 
Office New York 7, New York 
Phone: BEekman 3-8230 








3000 APPRENTICES 
IN TRAINING 


They are employed by the rail- 
roads which use our texts and 
gtading service to train ell their 
apprentices. Staffed by railroad 
men since 1909. The Railway 
Educational Bureau offers a com- 
plete 3- or 4-year program of 
technical lessons—from blueprint 
reading through Diesel Mainte- 
mance. All texts written with 
simplicity plu« technical accuracy 
for on-the-job learning. Descrip- 
tion of plan followed and fields 
covered sent without obligation. 
Special programs are available 
for individual employees prepar- 
ing for advancement. THE RAIL- 
WAY EDUCATIONAL BU. 
REAU, 1809 Capitol Avenue, 
Omaha 2, Nebraska. 


Robert W. Hunt Company 
ENGINEERS 


Inspection—T este—Consultation 
All Railway Equipment 
General Offices: 


175 W. Jeckson Boulevard 
CAGO 
New York-Pittsburgh-St. Levis 








HELP WANTED 


Railroad Tank Car Superintend- 
ent wanted, Must have experience 
in rebuilding and mechanical op- 
erations and inspections. Must be 
willing to locate on West Coast. 
Answer in detail giving full par- 
ticulars of past experience. All 
replies held strictly confidential. 
Salary open. Box 107, RAIL- 
WAY AGE, 79 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago 3. Illinois. 





Answers! 


We don’t claim to know them all, but we 
do know how to keep your equipment on 
the road and out of the shop. Our guaran- 
teed service of hard faced valves and ni- 
chrome valve seat inserts prevents valve 
and seat failures. 











This service, when combined, will give you: 


° Increased Power 
Less Maintenance 
Lower Costs 
Better Performance 
Longer Life 


Further information will be sent on request. 


DIESEL RECLAMATION.,SERVICE 


Company 
CLEVELAND 21, OHIO 


4184 GLENRIDGE ROAD 





PURCHASING AGENT 


Small company Chicago area. Knowledge freight car parts essential. 
Knowledge steel desirable but not necessary. Responsible for all 
purchasing. Opportunity to work in other phases of business. Give 
experience, age, salary requirements, Replies held in confidence. 
Box 1014, Railway Age, 79 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 











WANTED 
3 LOCOMOTIVES 


Will buy 43 of 44 ton Diesel 
Electric, Please state serial no. 
& location. 

L. H. BURT 
60 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N.Y 


BUY 
U.S. SAVINGS 
BONDS 














FOR SALE 
RECONDITIONED 
RAILROAD CARS FOR INTERPLANT USE 
GONDOLAS e BOX e FLAT 
ERMAN-HOWELL DIVISION 
332 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 4, 


Iinois 


WeEbster 9-0500 











LOCOMOTIVES 


2 65-ton Whitcombs. Mfg. 


1944, 0-4-4-0. ICC approved. Exec. 


Cond, Std. gauge. Location: Columbus. $26,000.00 ea. 


2 30-ton Atlas with Cummins 


engines, Westinghouse electrical 


equip. 0-4-4-0 with side rods. Std. gauge may be altered to narrower 
gauge down to 36-inch. $22,500.00 ea. 


PRESTON W. DUFFY & SON 
193 E. Beck Street 

Columbus 6, Ohio 

Capital 8-5369 








BOOKS... 


HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
by Robert G. Lewis 

This new 2nd edition (1956) provides a a, illustrated data 
guide to the nation’s 113 Class I line-haul railroad carriers. Con- 
tains a map of each railroad, prominent train photo, herald, historical 
sketch, biography of chief officer, financial and operaitng statistics, 
and equipment data. The author is publisher of ‘ “Railway Age.” 


251 pp. cloth $4.50 


WORLD RAILWAYS 
by Henry Sampson 


A worldwide survey of railway operation and equipment. Up-to- 
late details tabulated on 1,470 railroads in 106 different countries, 
including photos, maps, diagrams. 157 major rail systems are dealt 
with individually, with new or revised maps, and equipment, financial 
ind traffic statistical data. 1956-57 edition. 


502 pp., illus., cloth $20.00 
SUPER-RAILROADS FOR A DYNAMIC 
AMERICAN ECONOMY 

by John Walker Barriger 


This book, written by one of the nation’s ablest and best informed 
students of railroad transportation, present a comprehensive working 
plan for modernization and improvement of service and lowering of 
osts. The austhe or spells out the tremendous opportunities facing rail 
transport today and asserts that the brightest challenge and greatest 
growth are still ahead for the nation’s railroads. 
91 pp., paper, $2.00 
Order Your Copies Today 
o 
Simmons-Boardman Books 


Dept. 9-23 
30 Church Street, New York 7 
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How to end the outrage 


The Action Page 








FIRST, recognize how the outrage came to be—nobody planned it, there’s no vil- 
lain. The fact that industrial evolution happened to produce in the last century 


a transportation monopoly in the form of railroads. In this century, automobiles, 
trucks, buses, airplanes and power-moved barges have ended that monopoly. 
Yet the railroads, now faced with the hottest kind of competition, are often help- 
less to compete effectively-_they’re still wearing the same set of “monopoly con- 
trol” chains fitted to them during the last century—they’re often taxed far more 


Congressmen: 


@ Support legislation which would allow rail- 
roads to price their services according to their 
own costs, not the higher costs of others. 


@If the regulated carriers are to serve America 
as well as possible, they must have an even chance 
to compete for traffic they can handle econom- 
ically. Bring all “exempt” carriers under regu- 
lation similar to that applied to regulated carriers. 


@ Repeal the transportation excise tax (3% on 
freight, 10% on passengers). This tax applies 
only to for-hire carriers, often prices them out 
of business, robs them of volume. It makes $100 
worth of freight service cost $103. If a large 
company can haul the freight at $102.95 by buy- 
ing and operating its own ships, barges or trucks, 
then it will haul its own products. This tax has 
been a blow to common carriers. 


@Apply toll charges to traffic on inland water- 
ways, to cover actual costs to the government of 
these waterways—as recommended by the Hoover 
Commission. 


@Do not compromise the principle, now under 
attack, that tolls on the St. Lawrence Seaway 
should make that waterway self-supporting. 


@When appropriating federal funds for trans- 
portation—highways, waterways, airways—pro- 
vide that such outlays be repaid by the users of 
these facilities. Otherwise, rival transportation 
agencies are given a serious economic advantage 
over the railways—weakening the backbone of 
America’s transportation. 


@Resist any efforts to put further burdens of 
regulation on the already over-regulated railroads. 


@Federal statutes already require the railroads 
to provide “social security” benefits at a far more 
liberal level than any other industry. Resist any 


for general government expense than their huge and healthy competitors. 








efforts to further overload the railroads with 
“social security” burdens. 


State Legislators: 


@Put your taxes on all forms of transportation 
on the same basis—so that each can fulfill its 
“economic destiny” to serve your state. Look at 
your state’s tax structure. Do you require rail- 
roads in your state to pay at a higher rate than 
trucks, buses, barges for general expenses of 
government? Note that all railroad taxes go to 
general government expense. Most levies on high- 
way carriers are applied only to highways, where 
their own special interest lies. 


@Check your regulatory law—does it permit 
your state regulatory authorities to put crippling 
burdens on the railways in your state? For ex- 
ample, do authorities require the continued oper- 
ation of trains even though not enough people 
ride on them to offset their operating costs? 


Regulators: 


@If your law permits, give the railroads the 
freedom in rate-making they need to get the 
business they can handle best. 


@If your law does not permit you to do this, tell 
your legislators how they should change the law. 


Municipal Officials: 


@ If airports or municipal docks on lakes or rivers 
are tax exempt, either your local railroad facili- 
ties should be given the same tax favors—or the 
other facilities should be taxed the same as the 
railroads. To penalize the railroads by unequal 
taxation is to penalize your community in the 
service the railroads can afford to give it. 
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Another Industry where General American 


The complete revolution of an industry 
in just one decade—that’s the amazing 
story of American railroads in action. 
Electronic switching, ‘‘damage-free”’ 
handling, mechanized routing, special 
equipment to haul specialized freight, 
the dramatic changeover to diesel power 

a!l this in just ten years. Contributing 


to this progress, General American works 
directly with the industry. GATX engi- 
neers design new types of cars, fabricated 
in General American shops... con- 
struction teams build terminals for liquid 
storage .. . specialists mold light-weight 
plastic parts for the trains of tomorrow, 
produce fasteners for fabrication, nickel 


alloy coatings to protect vital fittings 
... pneumatic conveyors to speed load- 
ing and unloading of freight cars. 

This experience in research, manufac- 
turing, shipping and storage can be ap- 
Call on us. 
to plan with 


plied to your problems. 
You’ll find... i pays 


General American. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South La Salle Street + 


Chicago 90, Illinois 


Plants and offices in all principal cities 








For facts and figures on Yard Auto- 
mation, ask your GRS sales office. 


(JENERAL RAILWAY SIGNAL (OMPANY 


ROCHESTER 2, N. Y.° NEW YORK 17 « CHICAGO 1 © ST. LOUIS 1 
2914 


Tennessee Yard 


in Service! 


Now speeding freight through 
the Memphis area, this ultra- 
modern yard is the Frisco’s 
iatest investment in better serv- 
ice for the Southeast and South- 
west. Key factor in this project 
is GRS Yard Automation— 
automatic switching, electric 
retarders, automatic radar con- 
trol to regulate car speeds for 
quick, but gentle, classifica- 
tion in any weather. 

The far-sighted Frisco has a 
powerful competitive weapon 
in Tennessee Yard: faster, safer 
freight movement from shipper 
to consignee. And electronic 
Yard Automation does the job 
more economically than ever 
possible before. 





